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AND 
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Chapter I 



a great Savoy mountains lies 
the quaint little town of 
i Sierne, poised like a bril- 
] liant nosegay in the midst 
of the vast surrounding verdure. Above it 
rise the wonderful Alps with their sheen of 
perpetual snow, their towering peaks, glisten- 
ing above the clouds, seeming to reflect the 
very glory of heaven. Below it, the swift 
Rhone turns in its course to ripple with 
laughter at sight of the pretty village. For 
Sierne itself seems ever to smile and to court 
merriment ; whether by day when throbbing 
with the pulse of its own small life, when its 
mills are clattering, its carts rattling over 
the cobbled streets, its children frolicking 
in the public square, and its lusty ped- 
lars singing out their wares from door to 
5 



Bernardo and Laurette 

door ; or whether at rest beneath the peace- 
ful shadow of evening, Sierne is a delight 
to the eye and a balm for restless and 
troubled spirits. At least, such is the com- 
mon opinion of its own contented popula- 
tion, who have never in all their lives 
ventured beyond its enchanted precincts, 
and who are hardly conscious of the fact 
that there exist other villages and towns 
and people beyond that impassable wall 
of mountains and that broad river which 
shut them out from the rest of the world. 

What wonder, then, that Bernardo and 
Laurette were glad of heart when they 
reached Sierne after their long and weary 
pilgrimage, and that later they came to 
look upon it as the veritable paradise of 
their young lives ? 

But first you must know how it came 

about that Bernardo and Laurette found 

themselves one day in the little town of 

Sierne. It was very strange indeed, that 

two children should chance alone in a place 

where they were quite unknown. The 

people of the village marvelled at the oc- 
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currence and talked of little else for many 
days after. Those who remembered it in 
the years that followed said, truly, the 
little ones had been guided hither by an 
unseen Hand from above; led out of 
that far-away province where strife and 
sorrow reigned, to this haven of peace 
and rest. Because here in this secluded 
corner of God's world there was one 
human heart who needed but the touch 
of a little child's hand to rouse it from 
a state of bitter desolation, and turn the 
whole current of a life for good. 

Bernardo and Laurette were in no wise 
conscious of the sweet mission Heaven had 
assigned to them, when they left their 
stricken home in Alsace and sought shelter 
in a distant country among strangers. To 
tell the truth, they had no other thought 
in mind than to leave the turbulent city, 
now that it was swarming with strange, 
rough-looking men who spoke an un- 
known tongue and did cruel deeds every 
day; who had killed their young father 
in battle. Ah, Bernardo well remem- 
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bered that last day when he embraced them 
before going off to that dreadful war, and 
admonished them in these words : 

" My children, if I should never return, 
and this fair province should fall into the 
hands of our enemies, remember that you 
are still the children of France, and escape 
from this place, which shall no longer be 
your home. Seek a refuge in your 
mother's country, where our sweet lan- 
guage is still spoken, and where the 
people dwell in unity under the flag." 

Bernardo was but a child then, but the 
remembrance of his dead father's wish was 
to him a sacred duty. They were quite 
alone in the world now. The old grand- 
mother, who had cared for them since their 
babyhood, was taken, fortunately, before 
she learned that the Prussians had killed 
her brave son. The town was filled with 
the enemy, who would some day find them 
out and burn their home, perhaps strangle 
them as mercilessly as they would a pair of 
harmless doves. Cruel deeds were being 

done every day, which his youthful imagi- 
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nation could hardly compass. But he knew 
that people were suffering and women were 
sorrowing, and that he and Laurette must 
hie themselves from the accursed city before 
it was too late. 

One morning, a few hours before day- 
break, he gathered together their scanty 
possessions. They were very meagre, for 
the father was by trade a humble wood- 
carver, who labored religiously at the art 
he loved, and yet earned but a slender 
livelihood for his small family. Those 
were turbulent days, when France stood 
more in need of bullets and gunpowder 
with which to fight for the freedom of its 
provinces, than of beautiful handicraft to 
delight and charm the eyes. The boy 
collected first the turious tools he had so 
often watched with interest in his father's 
hands, the few pieces of delicate carving 
which had found no market, and a little 
treasure box containing a small wooden me- 
dallion on which were carved the face and 
features of their young mother. It was a 
beautiful piece of work; so fine and delicate, 
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so clear-cut and fragile, that it had always 
been kept carefully wrapped in a bed of 
soft white wool, as the choicest and dearest 
of their possessions. It was through this 
simple means that Bernardo and Laurette 
had formed their only image of the girl- 
mother who had died in their infancy. 
She seemed to them as unreal and wor- 
shipful as the painted saints whose protec- 
tion they implored whenever they entered 
a sanctuary. 

Bernardo made a bundle of these things, 
together with their scant store of warm 
clothing, and strapping them over his 
shoulder, took his little sister by the 
hand, closed the door of the empty dwell- 
ing, and made his way noiselessly out into 
the street. The town- was still asleep. 
The mists of the plain were so dense that 
the flickering street-lamps were hardly dis- 
tinguishable. Fortunately, Bernardo was 
familiar with the by-ways, and he sped 
swiftly through one after another, although 
he could hardly see the path for more 
than two feet ahead. 

10 
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It was still bitter winter weather. A 
cruel wind blew from the North, chilling 
the very life-blood of the two little wan- 
derers; yet they hurried on through the 
narrow crooked streets, eager to get be- 
yond the barriers of the city ere daylight 
dawned. 

" Can you walk a long distance without 
tiring, Laurette? It is far to the city 
gates ; and yet to stop and rest on the 
way would bring danger," said Bernardo, 
anxiously, as Laurette's little feet pattered 
along beside him. 

" Oh, yes, Dino, I can walk ever so far 
with you ! Let us not stop anywhere. 
Think! if the Prussians should see us 
escaping, or if we should meet any of 
them on our path ! Oh, I am so afraid 
of them ! Let us make even more haste," 
and she clung closer to her brother's arm. 

"They are all asleep at this early hour, 
and the fog will prevent those who might 
be about from seeing us," replied Dino, 
comfortingly. 

Sometimes, I feel as if some of them 
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Bernardo and Laurette 

must be following," continued the little 
girl, in a subdued voice, " and then I think 
that you are with me, dear Dino, and I 
try not to be afraid." 

Laurette was a tiny creature with fair, 
delicate face and large eyes that deepened 
in color as they looked out from under 
her crown of yellow hair, as do the corn- 
flowers from out the wheat-sheaves. She 
was so much smaller, frailer, more childlike 
than her brother Dino, one would never 
have guessed they had been born on the 
same day. The boy looked and was in 
every other sense her elder, and he had 
come to regard himself as her protector, 
since the day they were left without kith 
or kin in the world. As he felt the con- 
fiding pressure of her hand upon his arm, 
an unwonted courage filled his heart. The 
thought that she looked to him for safety 
and guidance in everything prompted and 
fostered in him that noblest impulse of 
a generous soul, — the desire to shield 
those who are weak and defenceless. 

As they threaded their swift way through 
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the gloomy, deserted streets, he tried to 
shape in his mind some plan for their 
journey. He remembered their father 
had often spoken to them of a province 
to the south, a land of sunshine and roses, 
where birds sang and fruit-trees blossomed 
the year around. It was there that their 
mother had been born and reared ; it was 
there that their father had first seen and 
loved her. To Bernardo's youthful imagi- 
nation that distant country appeared like 
a region of peace and plenty, which they 
must find according to their father's bid- 
ding. Perhaps there they would meet with 
those who would receive them and be 
their friends. 

Poor Bernardo ! He had no concep- 
tion of the vastness of the world he lived 
in. To set out alone in search of an 
unknown country, with no provisions of 
food or money, hardly knowing which 
way to direct his steps, held no terrors 
for him ; the exceeding danger and enor- 
mity of his task did not appall him. So 
strong is the faith of innocent childhood 
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in the power and wisdom of Heaven to 
direct and ordain all things for good ! 

When they had been walking a long 
time in silence, hearing no sound but 
the tread of their own feet on the stony 
pavements and the panting of their quick 
breathing out upon the frosty air, it seemed, 
presently, as if they heard muffled footsteps 
behind them, the light but regular pat-pat 
of some one on the run. They tightened 
their hold upon each other, and quickened 
their own gait. Neither dared to speak, 
but each was startled and yet feared to 
let the other know his apprehension. 
When they had gone some distance thus, 
the footsteps seemed to be drawing nearer 
and nearer, until the two children fancied 
they could hear a sound of hasty breathing 
close upon them. With a common im- 
pulse, they redoubled their speed. The 
suspense became unbearable. Bernardo 
was about to turn around and look, when 
Laurette stayed him with a cry of terror, 
"Oh, do not look back, Dino, it would 
be so dreadful to see them coming upon 
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US. If they were Prussians, I should 
die of fright." 

" Nay, nay, have courage, little one, we 
shall soon be out. I think I see the city 
wall already in the distance. If we can 
but pass the gate unnoticed, we are safe." 

In truth, even as Bernardo spoke there 
rose out of the darkness, like a huge 
mountain shrouded in mist, the great wall 
of fortification that encircled the town. It 
was not a hundred feet from them. Their 
little feet flew as though hope had given 
them wings. 

They had just passed out of the great 
portal, when they felt something close at 
their heels. Both children started vio- 
lently, looked at each other and turned 
around. A warm frowsy head was laid 
against the boy's arm, and a plaintive face 
looked up entreatingly at him without 
making moan or sound, but the eyes 
seemed to say, " Did you think I would 
be left behind, or be parted from those I 
love, while I have life and strength to fol- 
low? " 
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Laurette uttered a suppressed cry of joy. 
" Oh, Max, is it you ? Dear, good dog ! 
And we were going to forget you." She 
threw her arms about his head and buried 
her face in his big neck. 

" I did not forget him," said Bernardo, 
sorrowfully, " I asked old Dias to care for 
him. I thought perhaps he might find a 
home with the good neighbor, if the Prus- 
sians spare his gray head. We may not 
have a home for a long time, Laurette, 
we may have to endure hardships which 
would seem cruel to him, not understanding 
as we do." 

" But is it not cruel to leave him with the 
Prussians?" He does not like them any 
more than we do, and they would surely 
kill him, since they kill good, innocent 
people. And, oh, he loves us so much ! 
See, he has followed us all this long dis- 
tance in silence. Pray, Dino, let him 



come." 



Bernardo's heart was wrung. It had 

been a hard struggle for him to make up 

his mind to part with the dog. They 
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three had grown up side by side, and they 

loved one another dearly. It was only the 

fear that his small resources would hardly 

suffice for three which had decided him. 

Max had grown such a huge, ravenous 

creature in the ten years of his life ; to 

see him tortured with hunger would be 

terrible. 

But the dog seemed to read his young 

master's thoughts. He tried to tell him 

as clearly as he could in his mute but 

eloquent language that, far from adding to 

the load already resting on his young 

shoulders, he would be their very slave, 

and ask for nothing but the joy of being 

near and serving them. He went from 

one child to the other, wagging his tail 

and pleading his cause so earnestly with 

his great glistening eyes, that Bernardo's 

tender nature could no longer withstand 

it. 

" Dear Max, do you really want to 

come with us, and travel very far, and 

never, never leave us any more ? " he asked, 

laying his hand on the brown head. 
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The great creature gave a leap of joy, 
then tugged at Bernardo's little knapsack 
with his jaws, signifying his wish to have 
the leathern strap fastened upon his back 
that he might begin at once to bear their 
burdens. Both children were touched by 
this dumb show of devotion, and their 
eyes filled with grateful tears. 

He is so knowing," pleaded Laurette, 

perhaps he can lead us into the best 
roads out of the country." 

"Yes, you are right, little one, he must 
come too," replied Dino, with sudden de- 
termination. " We cannot afford to part 
from so good a friend." 

Then they started out together upon 
the broad country road that leads south- 
ward, — a happy though homeless little 
family ; happy in being thus reunited, 
happy in their devotion to one another, and 
in the thought that, come what might, they 
three would never more be parted, but 
would dwell side by side, sharing one an- 
other's misfortunes and joys, part and part 

alike. 
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Chapter II 

was sharp winter, and the 
country was bleak and des- 
olate with the touch of a 
I killing frost, as well as 
from the ravages of war 
that swept over the unhappy land like a 
scourge. Bernardo and Laurette travelled 
what seemed to them an endless distance, 
until their hands and feet were numb with 
the cold. They encountered scarcely any 
one on their road, but when they did, Max 
barked so furiously and showed such threat- 
ening teeth, if the person looked at all 
suspicious or unfriendly, that the chil- 
dren were glad to hasten past, wondering 
how they could ever have had the courage 
to face the dangers of wayfaring without 
their faithful friend and protector. 

Now and then they had to stop and rest, 
sitting upon the limb of a fallen tree and 
warming their benumbed fingers in the 
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dog's woolly coat. Then, they would re- 
fresh themselves with a bit of black bread 
from the sack containing their provisions, 
which were so meagre that they could hardly 
last more than a day. Yet they journeyed 
on and on, without question or fear, guided 
and impelled by that blind hope which is 
the bread and wine of youthful souls. 

Bernardo knew that they must follow this 
road, however far it stretched, however 
long it took them, until they came to 
a country where the fields were never 
barren, nor the trees and hedgea ever 
stripped of their verdure ; where great 
white mountains rose beyond the clouds, 
and a broad river ran blue with the re- 
flection of an ever-smiling sky. But he 
did not know it would take them days, 
and nights, and weeks of weary wandering 
to accomplish the long journey, — to reach 
that unknown Mecca of their dreams. 
The sun appeared at last in the heavens, 
looking like a great ball of fire through the 
veil of mist that hung over the fields, and 

cast a lurid light upon the two young trav- 
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ellers through the short hours of that winter 
day. It had sunk again behind the gray 
horizon ere they thought of a shelter for 
the night. 

Now, as the road-way began to darken, 
the children quickened their steps, which 
had been lagging with weariness of spirit 
and bodily fatigue. They must find a 
place to pass the night ; the necessity be- 
came imminent just at that particular mo- 
ment when there was not a hut or roof in 
sight the vast country round. 

"We shall stop at the first house we 
come to, and ask leave to sleep in the 
barn," said Bernardo, hopefully. "It will 
seem so good to lie down on the soft, warm 
hay and rest, will it not, Laurette ? " 

" Oh, yes, if we can only find one ! " 
sighed the little girl, who was grown very 
tired and despondent as the great hush and 
loneliness of evening fell upon them. " If 
we found no place, Dino, and had to spend 
the night underneath a tree in the road, do 
you think the wolves would find us ? Oh, 
that would be worse than the Prussians !" 
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" No, no, little one, the wolves live in 
the forest, and see, we are surrounded by 
vast fields," returned the boy ; but his heart 
grew sick at the thought nevertheless. For 
he recalled, as people will in such extremi- 
ties, the fearful tales he had heard of those 
ravenous creatures, which even at that time 
infested certain lonely parts of Europe. 

" But, Dino, sometimes the wolves 
come out of the forest when they are 
hungry, and prowl about the country all 
night for stray sheep or cattle to devour." 

Bernardo made a brave effort to laugh 
away his little sister's gruesome forebod- 
ings. " Ha, ha, my Laurette, you are 
thinking of the lost children in the old 
fairy tale, who had not a good dog like 
Max with them for protection against the 
wild beasts of the forest. Many wolves 
are not as big as he ; and do you think he 
would not fight as fiercely to defend us ? " 

Laurette felt somewhat reassured, es- 
pecially when the brave dog came up at 
the mention of his name and signified his 
readiness to meet and conquer any monster, 
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at necessity, for their sakes. " Besides/* 
continued Dino, "we shall surely find a 
place before night comes, and Max will 
catch us a rabbit for our supper instead of 
fighting the wolves, which will be more to 
his taste ; eh, good dog ? " The big crea- 
ture gave a grunt of contentment at the 
mere mention of his favorite hunt; and 
they trudged on in silence over another 
long stretch of country. 

At length they came to a stop. Ber- 
nardo, having spied a huge stone on the 
edge of the road, scrambled to the top of 
it, better to view the darkened landscape 
and hoping to catch a glimpse of some 
smoking chimney-stack, or a light in the 
distance. " Do you see anything, Dino ? " 
asked Laurette. She was watching him 
anxiously, as he turned his gaze round and 
about in every direction. 

" I see a clump of trees a long way off. 
There must surely be a farm-hut some- 
where near it, if we can only strike the way 
that leads thither." 

Max pricked up his ears and seemed to 
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grasp the situation at once. He shook off 
his bundle at the base of the big stone 
where the children stood cogitating, and 
ran on a few paces ahead with his nose to 
the ground, scenting the trail of human 
footsteps. At first, Bernardo and Laurette 
did not understand, and looked at each 
other wondering; but presently the dog 
slipped into a narrow side path, hardly dis- 
cernible at night, as it diverged from the 
main road through a broken hedge. The 
lad picked up their knapsack, and they fol- 
lowed after him, feeling sure he could not 
lead them astray. They made their way 
slowly over snapping twigs and fallen 
leaves. It was grown so dark that soon 
they completely lost sight of their guide. 
Then they sat themselves upon a broken 
tree-trunk and waited. Bernardo thought 
of the danger of losing their way if they 
followed the crooked and uncertain path 
without Max close at hand. 

Somehow, the feeling that they were 
now quite alone, without even the faithful 
creature who had compelled his presence 
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upon them, filled Bernardo with a name- 
less dread. Anxiety, hunger, and fatigue 
were taking his courage away, and his heart 
was too full to speak. Just then Laurette's 
head dropped over against his shoulder, 
and a silent tear fell warm upon his hand. 
He put his arm tenderly about her, and 
laid his cheek against hers. " Laurette, 
Laurette," he whispered, forgetting his 
own pain in the longing to comfort her, 
'Mo not weep, dear one. Even though 
we must dwell here until the return of day, 
it is surely better than remaining in the 
city where cruel men are burning the roofs 
over people's heads. Here we have only 
the stars above us ; they are the eyes of 
the angels watching over us, and we shall 
suffer no harm." 

"Oh, Dino, if the angels would only 
come and take us now, and carry us in 
their arms to that bright place yonder 
where the stars shine, how happy we 
should be ! " 

"Hush, little one!" murmured Dino, 
soothingly, "you are very tired. Let us 
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of mild, kind eyes, and he felt that the old 
man was friendly. He was perfectly re- 
assured of this when, a moment later, the 
questioning smile broke into a hearty laugh 
at sight of Max coming in for his share of 
the invitation, and carrying between his 
large jaws a pair of young rabbits which he 
had, with native forethought, captured on 
the way, to make their welcome more sure. 
" And I '11 be roasted if they have not 
brought their supper with them! " pursued 
the old man, his good face all wrinkled 
with merriment. 

He ushered them into a cosy room 
where a cheery wood fire blazed away on 
the hearth, and where an aged house- 
mother sat knitting. She, too, was snowy 
haired and kind of face. She came for- 
ward to greet the young wanderers. " Poor 
little ones ! " she sighed, drawing them near 
the fire, " all shivering with cold, and hun- 
gry, too, at this hour of the night, I '11 be 
bound." 

Bernardo and Laurette could have wept 
for joy. It seemed so sweet to be met 
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thus after the lonely, toilsome day. It was 
as if they had fallen in with friends. The 
old man, having relieved Bernardo of his 
small luggage, placed a wooden stool for 
each of the children beside the crackling 
hearth, while the good-wife busied herself 
with preparing an appetizing meal filched 
from the soup pot still simmering on the 
fire, and cooking the plump game that Max 
had brought to swell the feast. As they 
sat enjoying the repast, the two old people 
watched the children with curious interest. 
Bernardo was relating to them his sad, sim- 
ple story : how the war had come and 
broken up their home, and robbed them 
of their father ; how, fearing the cruel 
deeds of the Prussians, they had made their 
escape from the ill-fated city. He told 
them of his father's parting words, that 
they should go to their mother's country 
far away to the south, and there find a 
home. He dwelt on their earnest desire 
to accomplish this, in spite of the obstacles 
and dangers that threatened them. It was 
a promise he had set his heart to fulfil, 
3 S3 
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and he and Laurette would not turn back, 
now they had once put their faces to the 
task. 

The good-wife's eyes were dim when 
Bernardo had finished. The old people 
were used, it seemed, to shelter unhappy 
fugitives. They had listened to many a 
pitiful tale of the sorrow and strife that 
reigned throughout Alsace - Lorraine in 
those troublous days; but they thought 
they had never met with anything so 
touching as the story Bernardo had just 
related. His innocent, unquestioning faith, 
his tender devotion to the little sister who 
had been left to his care, his brave determi- 
nation to fulfil a sacred duty, at whatever 
cost, and to remain a loyal little patriot, 
had stirred their gentle hearts with mingled 
admiration and pity. 

Bernardo, having once gained their con- 
fidence, proceeded to unfold to them his 
hopes and plans for the future, which under 
\\\^ genial influence of kind companionship, 
»ip|H'aml brighter now. « And pray, sir, if 
VMU will give us leave to sleep in a little 
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corner of your stable, we shall be grateful 
to you, and quite ready to continue our 
journey on the morrow." 

" Bless their little hearts ! " said the old 
man, running his fingers through his white 
locks, and tilting his chair very far back, in 
his immense approbation. " Now, you 
shall not go from under this very roof to- 
night, my birdlings ! You shall have a 
bed of soft feathers to rest your weary little 
bones upon, and a bowl of warm milk in 
the morning, else I'm not the master 
here. And the good dog shall house in 
the barn and get his share of the breakfast 
too." 

" Oh, that is heavenly kind, sir ! " cried 
Bernardo. " We were not dreaming of 
asking so much." 

"It is very little for those who have 
shelter and food to give to those who have 
neither," said the old man. " Ah, me, it 
is a hard, hard world ! " and he sat a mo- 
ment in thoughtful silence. 

Max, who had been listening to the 
whole discourse with silent approbation, 
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deemed this the proper moment to go and 
lay his head upon the old man's knee to 
express his own contentment. 

But little Laurette was too much over- 
come by the day's sufferings to feel sensible 
of its happy close. Her fair head had 
fallen softly against her brother's arm. 
The warmth of the room, the comforting 
meal, the gentle hum of voices had lulled 
her into a sweet unconsciousness. The 
good man carried her to a snowy white bed, 
where he laid her to rest without waking 
her. As the two old people leaned over her, 
their eyes met, and a faded memory stirred 
their hearts of a far-away time when they 
two had brooded and smiled over a little 
sleeping child. "If we could but have 
them to abide with us ! " sighed the 
woman. " The lad might be a comfort to 
thine old age. He seems a goodly lad and 
a helpful ; and the little we have would 
not suffer from the keeping of two such 
little pigeons ! " 

** Aye, aye, but the boy has a mind to 
i\m \m mother's country. His heart is 
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set on doing his father's bidding. Besides, 
we are just within the borders of the prov- 
ince, and our own home is not oversafe. 
In these days of warfare, our turn may 
come any morrow ; and these little ones 
have suffered enough. It is best to let 
them continue on their way and fit them 
up, as well as we may, for the journey. 
You shall fill my leathern pouch with the 
best from your larder, that they may not 
go hungry ere they reach the next hamlet; 
they will find shelter here and there with 
kind folk. For in these days of trouble, 
people's hearts open more readily to those 
in distress." 

" Your words are true and wise," replied 
the house-mother. "We will do as you 
say, and commend them to the blessed 
saints for protection." 

They went back to their fireside, and 
sat pondering long after the two children 
were fast asleep. They could find no rest 
for thinking of the homeless, fatherless 
ones whom Heaven had that night sent to 
their door. It seemed a cruel thing to let 
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them go forth on the morrow to pursue an 
endless journey, full of perils and hardships. 
They were poor themselves, with just 
enough to eke out a slender living in their 
waning years ; yet even this seemed riches 
to those who possessed nothing in the wide 
world. In their old age they looked back 
to a stretch of years fraught with hard 
toil, troubles, and perplexities; and they 
trembled for these two children just 
entering upon the same irksome road. 

But the child Bernardo, asleep upon his 
pillow, with Life just unfolding its great 
mysteries before him, forgot the vicissitudes 
of the hour, and dreamed of a future, bright 
and beautiful, that lured him with vague, 
sweet promises. 
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Chapter III 

^EN the daylight broke 
over the plains once more, 
the two young travellers 
were up and ready to start 
out upon another day's 
journey. They felt refreshed and com- 
forted, and Bernardo's heart was light with 
the ever - renewing buoyancy of youth. 
When he looked out on the morning and 
saw the fresh fall of snow covering hedge 
and tree and housetop, glistening like 
myriads of tiny crystals in the early sun- 
shine, all the discouragement and doubt 
of the previous day vanished before the 
dawn of that glorious winter morning. 
The sky was so blue, the air so crisp and 
pure, that only to be out of doors, in- 
haling the frosty loveliness, filled his heart 
with song. 

Their good host had risen betimes and 
gone to speak with his nearest neighbor. 
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a carter by trade, who lived some distance 
away. He related Bernardo's story so 
well and so touchingly that he succeeded 
in obtaining a place for them in the man's 
cart to ride to the next town. Tliis, 
Bernardo considered a piece of great good 
fortune. For to be carried swiftly over the 
white road many leagues, which it would 
have taken them days to cover on foot, 
seemed like getting somewhere near the 
accomplishment of his great purpose. He 
began to think that, after all, the task would 
not be so difficult. Laurette would not 
again get so tired and wish to die, as she 
had done yesterday. If they met kind 
people like these all the way, perhaps it 
would not be many days before they reached 
their journey's end. 

The good-wife filled their sack of pro- 
visions full to overflowing, and parted with 
some of her own warm things, that they 
might be shielded from the cold ; and the 
old man took a bright coin from his small 
stock of savings and placed it in the boy's 
hand with a farewell blessing. Then the 
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carter cracked his whip, and they were ofF, 
Max following in their track at good speed. 
The white-haired couple stood together in 
the door- way, and watched with dim eyes 
the old cart as it bore the two children 
away, until it had quite disappeared down 
the road ; but when Bernardo and Laurette 
looked back, they were smiling and waving 
their hands, — a benevolent picture, which 
the children remembered long after, and 
which brought them hope and comfort 
through the many cheerless days that fol- 
lowed. 

The fields and hedges, the tall cypress- 
trees, the sheep and cattle and all the vari- 
ous objects of the landscape whisked past 
them like an enchanted panorama. It was 
the first time Bernardo and Laurette had 
ever taken a ride through the open coun- 
try. The carter, who was disposed to be 
friendly, beguiled the long hours of the 
day with questions concerning themselves 
and their plans. He had travelled for many 
years to and from the different provinces. 
He knew the roads well, and gave Bernardo 
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the benefit of his experience ; how to cross 
the dangerous passes, where the best hos- 
pitality was to be found, and above all he 
instructed them regarding the paths they 
must choose for crossing the mountains 
when they reached those great unknown 
marvels. Bv the time they had eaten their 
noonday meal in common, and attained the 
outskirts of the last border town, the car- 
ter and the two children had so grown in 
good-fellowship that the pain of parting 
from another good friend, now when friends 
were few and the world was so strange to 
them, became an added load to the weight 
of Bernardo's trials. 

It is a pitiful thing, indeed, to dwell 
upon the sorrows and grievances of chil- 
dren. The woes of the young are unnat- 
ural ; and vet true it is that under the 
wise rule of Heaven, little ones are some- 
times made to suffer and to feel their 
afflictions as keenly as do their elders. 
Bernardo was a child still, — a child with 
a warm heart and sensitive spirit, with 
a capacity for suffering or rejoicing alike 
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intense. As the days of their wandering 
grew many, with the great burden of care 
that rested on his young shoulders, he had 
cause both to grieve and to be glad. There 
were times when they encountered people 
who were hard hearted and cruel, who 
drove them from their doors without mercy, 
and answered their appeal with harsh words. 
There were times when Laurette grew so 
faint and heart-sick that terror seized the 
boy lest she should slip away from him 
altogether; days when the world seemed 
overhung with a black cloud threatening 
them with ruin and disaster, when he could 
not see the faintest gleam of light any- 
where ; days when they went hungry, and 
nights when they found no shelter, and the 
whole structure of his childish faith was 
shaken with the dread of dismal failure. 
And then, there were other times when 
hope, like the rainbow after the storm, 
sprang again in his youthful breast and 
bloomed anew, when the fulfilment of his 
task seemed almost within reach ; other 
days when people were kind and gave them 
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not only food to sustain their strength, 
but gentle words of encouragement and 
sympathy, which were nearly as necessary 
to them as meat and drink. Then, too, 
they grew hardier of body, for living so 
much in God's pure air fosters endurance. 
Little by little they learned to overcome 
difficulties, or at least not to be dis- 
heartened by them, and gradually grew 
accustomed to the free, roving life they led. 

Soon, the sweet spirit of springtime 
began to manifest itself in all nature 
about them. In the budding branches, 
the peeping forth of pale wild-flowers on 
their way through the woods, they saw 
the promise of that haven of perpetual 
vcnlure and sunshine whither thev were 
ilirtcting their footsteps. They did not 
tXN\H/c that even as they were journeying 
\M\ rtUvl on thrv^ugh new sights and scenes, 
Nrttvuv was hcriielf constantly changing, 
p\ntn\^ olV her mancle of white frost and 
p^v|su\^y^ U^ Array herself in her glorious 
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and the soft warm breath of spring, Ber- 
nardo and Laurette felt their hearts grow 
bHthe and hopeful without knowing why. 
As they walked, day after day, sometimes 
beside a sparkling stream bubbling over 
with joy at being released from its fetters 
of ice and snow, sometimes through bud- 
ding forests where young birds carolled 
in sweet harmony, their own lips would 
burst forth into song. They wondered 
at the beauty of the earth, at the radiance 
of its skies, the depth and blueness of its 
waters, at the wealth of color in its flowers 
growing in field and meadow unheeded by 
man, and they marvelled at the goodness 
and greatness of God, who made them all. 
For back in Alsace-Lorraine Bernardo 
and Laurette had lived in a gray and 
gloomy city where the streets were narrow, 
and towering walls shut out all the light 
of heaven. The open country, with its 
fragrant air and abundance of sunlight, was 
almost an unknown thing to them, and 
by these simple means their childish minds 
learned the great law of compensation. 
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At length, a day came when, looking 
out upon the morning, they beheld a sight 
more wonderful than anything their imagi- 
nations had yet been able to conceive. 
Aloft, banked up against the deep azure 
of the sky, there rose a vast dome of 
dazzling whiteness clothed in fiery splen- 
dor by shafts of gold darted from the 
rising sun ; so lofty and yet seeming so 
near, that the two children remained awe- 
struck and silent before the luminous vision. 
They watched the filmy veil of clouds 
shifting past the resplendent mountain, 
shimmering as it caught the various rain- 
bow tints, the soft, rosy gleam of sunlight 
on snow, and it seemed to them as if 
they had caught a glimpse of the glories 
of heaven, and this must be the verv throne 
of God. 

" Oh, is it not beautiful, Dino ? " whis- 
pered Laurette, clasping her brothers arm. 
^* Surely this must be the country- we are 
Heeking,and we shall find friends here; for 
pet>ple cannot be otherwise than good who 
ilwcll neur so holy and wonderful a sight ! " 
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" This is the land of the great white 
mountains our father told us of so often," 
said Bernardo, with conviction, " but I did 
not dream there could be anything so 
wonderful on this earth. Now, let us be 
of good courage, Laurette, for our wander- 
ings are nearly at an end. Something 
tells me that we have but little farther to 
travel." 

They stood, in truth, face to face with 
the great Mont Blanc, the monarch of 
the Alps. To these children, as, indeed, to 
all who gaze for the first time upon the 
majestic spectacle, it was a revelation. That 
mighty peak outlined against the firma- 
ment, rearing its head in perpetual sunlight, 
silent, motionless, indestructible, stands 
there to-day, as it has stood for thousands 
of past years, a glorious symbol of eternity ! 

Young as they were, Bernardo and 
Laurette felt their souls stirred with rev- 
erence as though they stood in the presence 
of something holy. The boy was con- 
vinced that they were now within the limits 
of that fair country of his dreams upon 
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which he had builded all their hopes for 
the future. Were not these the very 
mountains he had heard of? And was not 
the whole country round resplendent with 
verdure and the promise of fruit and flower? 
He reckoned not of the direction his foot- 
steps should take ; it was sufficient for him 
that they had reached Savoy. Some mys- 
terious force had led them thither. That 
same mysterious force would guide them 
onward and tell them when and where their 
pilgrimage should end. 

Filled with renewed hope and vigor, they 
proceeded on their way two more days and 
two more nights. And on the evening of 
the third day, Bernardo and Laurette found 
themselves knocking at the house door of 
the recluse Martin, who dwelt just on the 
outskirts of the little town of Sierne. 
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Chapter IV 

r was well on into the night 
when the two children and 
the faithful Max emerged 
from the wooded path that 
winds around the base of 
the big mountains and leads thence to 
Sierne, toward which they had been di- 
rected by some wayfaring peasants, as 
being the nearest place where they could 
find a refuge for the night. They were 
very tired ; the day had been a long and 
hard one in spite of the pleasant sunshine 
and sweet air ; for they had walked since 
early morning, stopping only to eat their 
meals. Toward the end of the day, their 
footsteps lagged, and night overtook them 
while they were yet In the woods. 

Happily, a bright moon had risen. 
They could see it playing hide-and-seek 
among the branches overhead, and yet fol- 
lowing them as though purposely to light 
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them on their way. Had it been other- 
wise, Bernardo and Laurette might never 
have found the foot-path leading to the little 
town of Sierne. It was itself at rest now ; 
its busy hum was hushed for the night. 
Only the moonbeams danced and sported 
upon the silvery waters of the Rhone, 
holding a silent revelry while all the people 
slept. 

All, did I say? Ah, no, not all, for 
there \ras one who watched always, through 
the late hours of the night, alone in his 
little hut* — w^itched and mourned over a 
vision of happiness that had once come 
tv> hitu and then \Tinished like a dream. 
rhvHich the Years had come and eone, the 
vlroanx \>a$ a:^^ vtvid as rf rt had been vester- 
vU\ s He tv>$^^^t^i :t ar.d kept it alive with 
vN^nstx^^xt i^rvvx; rc^ as or.e warches and 
Vtwsxs v^xvr a Sc\^v^: v^te. N:;cHt after 
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times is to other men. He was rarely 
disturbed from his reveries by the people 
of the village now. When his trouble 
came, they sought to comfort him, their 
simple hearts went out to him in sym- 
pathy; but he would brook no pity. 
He shunned them all, betaking himself a 
league and a half from the village, where 
he could feed upon his sorrow beyond the 
curious eyes of his fellows. 

He was startled, therefore, when there 
came that night a knock at his door. The 
tap was a gentle one enough, it came 
from the hand of Bernardo ; but it roused 
him from his meditation, sounding fearful 
to the unaccustomed ears of the lonely 
man, in the deep night stillness. A look 
of dread passed over his features. He 
hated to meet the countenances of his fel- 
low-creatures, especially at these moments, 
when he was living so completely wrapped 
in the past. He glanced at the candle, — 
it was his mode of telling the hour of 
night, — and he knew it was late, for the 
taper was nearly spent. He cursed it for 
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burning still. Why had he not blown it 
out ! No one would have dared to disturb 
him, or known he was still awake, if he 
had sat in the dark as he often did. 

It was the yellow flickering flame, send- 
ing out its faint rays through the window, 
that had guided Bernardo and Laurette to 
Martin's door. He hesitated a moment, 
till the knock was repeated, a little more 
boldly this time. Then he took up his 
candle and rose to unlatch the door. He 
drew back almost in terror when he met 
the two young faces. The light of the 
taper fell full upon Laurette, her yellow 
corn-silk hair, her large blue eyes turned 
up to his, and it seemed as if he had been 
struck. Surely, that face had been in his 
thoughts but a moment gone ! Or was he 
going mad ? Bernardo was the first to speak. 

" I pray you, sir, to give us shelter be- 
neath your roof to-night. We are on our 
way to Sierne, but it has grown so late, and 
we are so exhausted with long travel, that 
we made bold to knock at your door, see- 
ing a light within." 
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The man started. "Who are you?" he 
asked, after a moment's silence, during 
which he gazed from one child to the other 
in stupefaction. 

" We are the children of a brave soldier 
who died fighting for his country. We 
come from Alsace-Lorraine to seek a home 
with those who still love France." 

Martin's heart froze, as he heard the 
words. A soldier had once robbed him of 
that which was dearer than life. 

I can give you no aid," he said coldly. 

My house is small. I have no food to 
spare. I am poor myself. I can be no 
one's friend." 

Bernardo looked up, greatly surprised. 
He had not expected such an answer from 
a man of Martin's appearance. He no- 
ticed that his face was very pale, with a set 
expression about the lips that was, perhaps, 
forbidding; and yet the eyes were not 
altogether unkind, though they seemed to 
gaze a long way off at nothing. Two large 
tears rolled down poor Laurette's cheeks, 
and the corners of her mouth quivered 
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pathetically as she heard Martin's dis- 
missal. They had not been thus rebuked 
for many days, and they both felt the pang 
of it the more because they had been 
lighter of heart, and buoyed with an indefi- 
nable hope from the very first day of their 
stepping upon the fair soil of Savoy. 

The boy took his sister by the hand 
and turned away sorrowfully. Only Max 
lingered a while in a state of indecision, 
torn between his unerring instinct, which 
prompted him to stay, and the sight of his 
loved companions departing. He gave a 
sharp yelp, protesting that there must be 
some mistake ; but finally, at a low whistle 
from Bernardo, he leaped down the path 
after them, and Martin closed his door. 

They knew that it was now too late to 
find a shelter for the night. Even if they 
reached the town, all doors would be barred 
and all lights extinguished at that late hour. 
They must cast about for some friendly 
tree along the road, under whose protecting 
branches they might lay themselves down 
to rest and not be denied. During their 
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wandering through field and forest they 
had learned to love the trees, and to look 
upon them almost as human friends. It 
would not be the first time they had been 
forced to sleep beneath the starry tent of 
heaven ; but somehow the thought of it 
now hurt Bernardo. It stung him like a 
cruel disappointment ; for had he not 
staked all his hopes on this, the land of 
his desire, and looked to find all hearts 
here kind and generous? 

They walked for a time in silence, 
taking no account of the distance they 
covered, so occupied were they with anxious 
thoughts. At last, Bernardo looked up and 
spied something on the edge of the moun- 
tain that promised a refuge. It was a 
small stable. Near the stable there must 
surely be a house, therefore they could not 
be far from the town itself This thought 
greatly eased Bernardo's mind. 

" You are so exhausted, little one," he 
said gently, for Laurette had walked be- 
side him bravely in spite of pain and 
fatigue, " we will stop here and rest. In 
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the morning we shall be ready to enter the 
town." 

They found the stable door unfastened, 
and went in softly. The breath of sleeping 
animals lent a gentle warmth to the place, 
which was very comforting. There was a 
bunch of hay heaped in one corner, and 
they dropped upon it, welcoming it as if 
it had been the softest of eiderdown beds. 
Max curled himself up at their feet, and 
very soon the three were sleeping soundly. 

Not so with Martin, who was still sit- 
ting beside his cold hearth, in darkness 
now, for his candle had long since burnt 
itself out. His heart could find no peace, 
nor his eyelids any sleep. The faces of 
the two young wanderers haunted him so 
that he could not dismiss them from his ' 
thvHights, Who werf they, that they 
sihvHiKi come tv^ trvniSIe h:s reveries, that 
\\w\\ \\\v\c pvc^enoe shvnf.i hjive orpressed 
\\\\\\y ♦uvsl Ktt h\in wuh a fxx\:r^ thir he 
\\*\\\ \\\\\\ws\ iSo 'itc vn:: v^f son:e :nr.a- 

s\\\\\ \y\W y \w \\\^\\\s\ no; ^:..::-^\- hjLve 
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harmed any creature. But his heart had 
so long been sealed to all human sympathy 
that the impulse of habit caused him to 
shrink from two helpless children. He 
was thrown into a state of strange agitation 
by the occurrence. Their coming seemed 
to have snapped the thread of his medita- 
tions, and yet in some vague way to be 
linked with it. 

He rose and went to the door, half hop- 
ing they might still be there ; and when he 
found they were not, the old sense of re- 
lief in his solitude stole back. Do what he 
would, he could not away with the picture 
of those two pleading faces. He saw them 
at every turn and bend of his imaginings. 
At last, when he had pondered over it a 
long time, a sudden determination seized 
him. He threw open the door of his hut, 
and looked out into the night. The moon 
was still flooding the landscape with a 
bright, cold light, so that the road was clear 
as day. He raised his hand above his eyes 

and strained his sight to search the little 
descending path leading to Sierne, but 
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no figures were visible. He turned the 
key in the lock and started to follow in the 
direction the two children had taken. He 
walked almost into the village, past the 
very spot where Bernardo and Laurette lay 
sleeping, growing more eager as he went, 
like one in quest of some lost treasure. 

When he returned to his hut, it was but 
a few moments before dawn. He threw 
himself upon his couch, exhausted and sad 
at heart. Somewhere deep down in the 
hidden recesses of his conscience, there stole 
over him a vague, indefinable sense that he 
had that night turned a blessing from his 
door. 
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Chapter V 

OW, on the morrow, be- 
fore daylight had crept 
into the valley, Bernardo 
and Laurette were wak- 
ened from their slumber 
by strains of sweet, mys- 
terious music. A chorus of voices floated 
out upon the still gray morning, soft and 
distant like the mystic song of angels, then 
swelling into a burst of high, clear melody 
as it drew nearer. It was a holy canticle 
sighing itself away in long, sweet notes, and 
as it fell upon the ears of the waking 
children, they thought a seraphic host had 
descended upon earth to make heavenly 
harmony. 

With one impulse, Bernardo and Laurette 
sat up on their rude bed of hay. They 
listened, thrilled and awed by the mysteri- 
ous sound that came out of the darkness. 
"Hark, Dino! is it not holy music?" 
asked Laurette, in a whisper. - 
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" Yes, it is an Easter song." 

They knelt a moment with clasped 
hands and heads bowed. The mystic 
strain seemed to hover near them a while, 
and then to wing itself away, growing 
fainter and fainter, till it had vanished far 
down the valley. " What was it ? " said 
Bernardo, when it was gone and the hush 
of early morning reigned once more. 
" The voices were so near, just for a mo- 
ment, as if they were there upon the road." 

" Perhaps it was really the angels, DinOy 
come to tell us that here at last we shall 
find a home." 

" Do you think it, Laurette ? " 

" How else should they have known we 
were sleeping here in this little stable, and 
come to waken us ? " said the little girl. 

Bernardo kissed his little sister. What- 
ever his own thoughts were, he loved her 
childish faith and respected it, as a proof 
that she was better — oh, so much better — ^ 
than he. " See, Laurette, the morning 
light is just beginning to creep through the 

chinks, and we must hastea to the village 
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and tell the people of the wonderful thing 
we have heard." 

They did not know, these two little wan- 
derers, being strangers in a strange land, 
that it had been the pretty custom for gen- 
erations past in the village of Sierne to 
waken its inhabitants on Easter morning 
with that old, sweet choral. Before day- 
break, a crowd of youthful songsters met 
under the portals of the ancient cathedral, 
and thence made their way through the 
town, singing the glad anthem of Easter- 
tide. No street was so obscure or remote 
but it was brightened and blessed by the 
sound of their voices. Even Martin, who 
had betaken himself far beyond the village 
to live in solitude, was never forgotten on 
Easter-morn by the choristers of Sierne. 

No wonder that Bernardo and Laurette 
were thrilled at the sound, and believed, in 
the simplicity of their hearts, that it was 
of heavenly voices. The solitary Martin, 
who had heard it unmoved for twelve 
years, felt, the first time that morning, the 
true meaning of its mission. Perhaps 
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there was a more touching cadence in the 
music, or was it that his own heart was in a 
better mood to understand it? However 
that may have been, he rose from his couch 
with a prayer that he might yet find the 
two homeless children and bring them back 
to his fireside. 

That one thought had grown upon him 
through the wakeful hours of the night, 
and set its hold upon him like the inscrut- 
able finger of Fate. It seemed now as if 
nothing had ever been so needful to him 
as its accomplishment. He would start 
for Sierne at the first sign of dawn, and 
learn, if he could, the direction they had 
taken. He would follow them, if it took 
him the whole of that Easter Day. In the 
mean time he busied himself about the 
room, unconsciously preparing for the re- 
turn of his little guests, ' — building a wood 
fire on his hearth, which he seldom did save 
in the bitterest winter weather ; examining 
his scant store of provisions, setting it forth 
temptingly on the one small table; in 
short, devising ways by which his humble 
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dwelling might wear a festive and welcom- 
ing look when they three returned. When 
he had finished, he flung his cloak about 
him, closed the door, and descended the 
steep mountain road. 

If any of the villagers had met Martin 
that morning, they would scarcely have 
recognized him for the melancholy figure 
they were wont to meet now and then. 
There was a lightness in his step, an eager- 
ness in his eye, that had not been his for 
many a year. He had gone about with 
shoulders bent and head bowed, like an old 
man. He had taken no interest in life or 
in his fellow-creatures for so long, that his 
nature seemed withered, when he should 
have been in his prime, for very lack of the 
beneficent influence of human companion- 
ship. But now, as he hastened down the 
path, he looked up eagerly, in the hope of 
meeting some familiar face. He longed to 
speak out the strange feeling which encom- 
passed him, and which he sought in vain 
to understand. 

But as chance would have it, the first 
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faces he met on his way were those of Ber- 
nardo and Laurette. The children were 
emerging from the small stable where they 
had found such sweet comfort for the very 
loneliest night of their wanderings. Martin 
stopped suddenly and gazed at them. An 
unknown wave of tenderness rushed over 
him ; he walked toward them with hands 
outstretched, fearing lest they should turn 
away. " Come back, come back, my little 
ones," he cried. " I am here to seek you, 
to give you the shelter I denied you last 
night. There is a place for you beside the 
hearth now. Come, and you need never 
leave it again." 

The two children looked up at him, in- 
credulous. They could hardly grasp the 
•meaning of his words. Laurette was al- 
most afraid to meet his eyes, remember- 
ing his rebuke and the pain it brought. He 
stooped and touched her forehead lightly 
with his lips, and, instinctively, her little 
hand stole into his, and she said with re- 
turning trustfulness, "Oh, sir, then you 
are kind and good ! Was it the angels 
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whose sweet voices wakened us this morn- 
ing that told you where to come and find 
us ? " 

" I do not know, little one, but some- 
thing told me that I should have no peace 
or happiness till I had found you. And, 
lo ! my task is accomplished sooner than 
I deserve." Then, laying his hand on Ber- 
nardo's shoulder, Martin asked, " Wilt 
thou come, lad, thou and thy little sister, 
to dwell with me always, and forget that 
my door was ever closed to you ? " 

" Sir," rejoined Bernardo, " gladly will 
we go with you, if you will be our friend. 
Savoy was our mother's country, and 
hither we have travelled for many days, 
hoping to meet with some who knew her, 
and who would deal with us kindly for 
her sake." 

" Savoy was your mother's country," re- 
peated Martin, gazing intently at Laurette. 

" Yes," said Bernardo, " she was born 

and bred somewhere within the range of 

these great mountains. I do not know 

the exact place, but my father often spoke 
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of it, of the trees and sunshine and flowers, 
and of how she loved it." 

Martin remained lost in thought after 
Bernardo had spoken. His words, and 
perhaps even more the cadence of his voice, 
struck a chord within the solitary man that 
wakened a confusion of memories. He 
took the children each by the hand ; " Let 
us return to our fireside and the humble 
cheer that awaits us," he said. "And 
after, you will tell me all your story. 
Sometime I will tell you mine ; thus we 
shall come to know one another better." 

They climbed the steep road together. 
A feeling of unspeakable gladness filled the 
hearts of Bernardo and Laurette at the 
thought that now, at last, their long and 
weary pilgrimage was over. They were 
to have an abiding place, without fear or 
anxiety for the morrow. A sense of great 
responsibility, suddenly lifted from their 
young minds, made them all the more sus- 
ceptible to Martin's change of attitude to- 
ward them. They gave him all their trust, 

the moment he had spoken kindly, believ- 
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ing in him with children's faith, neither 
reasoning nor questioning his strange mood 
of the previous night, and thus making the 
man's impulse of kindness an easier task. 

When they reached the little white 
house, with its patch of young verdure, 
the sun had just burst in upon the valley, 
flooding it with a golden light and making 
all things radiant. Bernardo could see now 
by the clearer light of day, that Martin's 
hut was, indeed, a tiny dwelling. But it 
had a bright bit of garden and rows of tall 
willows, whose graceful branches swept its 
roof caressingly. 

"It is here that we three shall live, and 
not be parted," said Martin, as they stood 
on the threshold. " Will you be content 
to abide with a lonely man, in a lonely 
spot ? " 

" We shall, indeed," cried both children. 
" It is a lovely place among the birds and 
flowers and trees we love. If you will let 
me work to help you, Laurette and I will 
be very happy here," added Bernardo, who 
had caught at a glance all the varied charms 
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of the secluded spot. For Martin, being 
by trade a gardener, had spent his hours 
of solitary leisure in beautifying his modest 
home, finding more solace in the simple 
pleasures of nature than in the society of 
his fellow-creatures. 

A cheerful welcome awaited them, as 
though some thoughtful fairy might have 
slipped in during Martin's absence, and 
made the little chamber bright for their 
coming. The sun was peeping in at the 
window ; a yellow canary sang and hopped 
about in cheerful contentment. The fire 
crackled in the chimney-place, dispelling 
the chill dampness of morning ; the table 
was already spread for the breakfast, and it 
was not long before the milk steamed over 
the blaze, and the four were seated together 
as one family, enjoying, perhaps, the very 
happiest meal of their lives. 

I say the four, because I would not 
have you think the faithful Max excluded 
from the general cheer. Seated upon his 
haunches, his great shoulders were on a 
Ime with the table, while his head rose 
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above it, and his l)ig eyes went from one 
young face to the other with the air of one 
who should say, " Did I not tell you so? " 

It was then Bernardo related their sim- 
ple story to the eager ears of the gardener. 
He had repeated it so often in the weeks 
just past, and always with such truthfulness 
and fidelity, that he rarely failed to touch 
the hearts of those who listened. When 
Martin heard it that morning, it sank deep 
into his breast, and moved him as keenly 
as though it had been the recital of his own 
woes from another's lips. His meal re- 
mained untasted, his eyes rested on both 
young faces with their dreamy, wandering 
look. He was living quite beyond his old 
self. Their presence had suddenly revived 
hopes and longings which he had long since 
set aside from him as dead. 

" My children," — he said, when Ber- 
nardo had concluded, — " for you will be 
mine, since Heaven has sent you to me, — 
we will go down into the village, and there 
enter the house of God to give thanks for the 
blessing He has sent me this day. It is 
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twelve years since I set foot within a holy 
place, and through all that time I have 
sealed my heart against God, refusing to 
make my peace with Him. Now, in my 
wilful resentment. He has shown mercy, 
and sent you to bless me ! " 
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Chapter VI 

HEN they appeared in the 
old church that Easter 
morning, Martin leading 
the children by the hand, 
a rustle of wonder swept through the 
assembled worshippers. In the first place, 
the appearance of Martin at mass was it- 
self a wonder, and It became difficult for 
people to believe their own eyes. Some 
averred that it was more likely his ghost, 
for his face was paler and more drawn than 
usual, owing to the swift and deep emotions 
that had stirred his soul within the past 
hours. But when they saw the two chil- 
dren, the mystery quite baffled their com- 
prehension. The miller's good-wife could 
not tell her beads for the disturbance this 
fact caused in her simple breast. She 
remembered how Martin had time and 
again passed her own little ones on the 
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road and taken no more notice of them 
than if they had been sparrows hopping 
on the ground at his feet. What odd 
fancy had come over him, and what could 
it signify ? The women put their heads 
together and expressed their conjectures in 
excited whispers ; the men, indifferent, 
shrugged their shoulders; children eyed 
him askance, as a curious and forbidding 
person whom they had often gone out of 
their way to avoid, and they wondered how 
Bernardo and Laurette could bear to sit so 
close to him. 

Nevertheless Martin was wholly un- 
conscious of the agitation his presence 
was causing in the busy little community 
of Sierne. He was too much absorbed 
in his own meditations. When he raised 
his eyes, it was only to let them rest on 
the two young heads beside him. He 
saw the look of reverence that bespoke 
their pious natures, heard their clear voices 
joining in the worship, and everything else 
was as nothing to him. When the mass 
was over, and the benediction had been 
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pronounced, the people rose, but they 
did not hasten away as was their custom. 
Nearly every one loitered about to get 
a glimpse of the recluse and his strange 
little family, as they came out of one of 
the chapels. Then Martin became aware 
of the curious eyes that followed him ; his 
old impulse to escape rose strong within 
him. 

"Nay, nay, Master Martin," said a 
voice close at hand, while a gentle but 
firm grasp laid hold of his arm. "You 
must not think to flee from us, as if 
ashamed of your good deed. It is a 
proud thing to show one's face in church 
on Easter morning, even though it be the 
first time in twelve years. Your neighbors 
are all glad to see you and wish you well. 
But, pray, whence come the little people 
you bring with you ? " 

The man knew that he must make a 
reply, and he was glad it happened to be 
Mere Etienne who had first had the 
courage to accost him. She was a plump, 
motherly person, full of good nature and 
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decision, — a sort of ruling spirit in the 
town by reason of her sound judgment 
and ready tongue. Every one had waited 
for her to speak. There was something 
about her candid manner that put even 
the shrinking Martin at his ease. Strange 
to say, he had frequently taken admoni- 
tions from her about his unnatural way 
of living; and while they had failed to 
bring about any change, they had not 
angered him. 

He lifted his eyes and looked at her 
with a troubled expression. " How can I 
say whence they come ? Heaven sent 
them to my door last night, and — God for- 
give me ! — I refused them shelter. Yes," 
and he raised his voice as if to make his 
confession public, " I want every one to 
know that I closed my door to them, be- 
cause my heart was still clothed in its old 
bitterness. But during the night a light 
broke in upon my spirit ; in the morning, 
I went forth and sought them, and they 
are here with me now of their own will.. 

No one shall part us." 
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The parishioners stared at one another 
in amaze as they listened ; they had never 
heard so many words pass Martin's lips. 
They thought a miracle had transformed 
him. Especially when he clung to the 
two children and called on Heaven to wit- 
ness his repentance. 

For several days after, the whole town 
was in a state of commotion. Ordinary 
duties were suspended ; women went from 
house to house to talk it over ; men stood 
about in the streets and public squares, and 
discussed the matter as though it had been 
of political importance. At last, nothing 
would do but they must hold a conference 
at which every member of the community 
should appear, to decide the vital question, 
whether it was lawful for Martin to keep 
the young wanderers and regard them as 
his own. 

Some suspicious minds held the opinion 
that he had stolen the children ; others 
that even if they had come to him of their 
own will, he was not a fit person to look 
after them. Away off in that lonely hut, 
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what was to become of them ? Never meet- 
ing with a human creature from one year's 
end to the other, except Martin himself, 
who had behaved so strangely all these 
years, people hardly knew what to think 
of him. It was not to be thought of! 

There were others, however, who remem- 
bered the gardener as he had been in years 
past, a mild, kindly youth with a too affec- 
tionate and sensitive heart, and who could 
attribute no evil designs to him. Mere 
Etienne had always been among the latter. 
She would retort warmly upon those ex-* 
pressing a contrary opinion in her presence : 
"It's well enough for those who have 
never had trouble to talk and suspect. 
Who can tell what 's been in his heart 
these twelve years, or say he is not a better 
man for all his solitary ways, than many 
who make a great show of their piety and 
fine deeds ? " 

It was necessarily Mere Etienne who 

brought about the meeting in order that 

the point might be settled satisfactorily in 

Martin's favor. She knew her power in 
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the community, and felt sure she could 
carry the day. She went to talk with 
Martin upon the subject. At first the 
gardener was mistrustful. " What right 
have they to determine whether I shall 
keep the children or not ? God sent them 
to me first; they are mine," he said in 
alarm. 

" No one has the right. Master Martin," 
returned Mere Etienne, soothingly, " but it 
is always best to have an understanding. 
The people of the village want to be as- 
sured that you mean to do well by them. 
You know there are those who, perhaps, 
would be glad to care for two such likely 
youngsters. The girl is pretty and gen- 
tle, and that lad has the making of a fine 
man in him." 

Martin thought she was alluding to his 
scant means. " I know, I know," he said 
hastily, " I am poor and broken-down, per- 
haps ill fitted to bring them up. There 
are some who have plenty, — a better 
home, a snug fortune in lands and farm, 
who could do more in that way. But they 
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could n't care for them as I do. There 's 
something that holds them and me together. 
Look at the lass's face, her eyes, her lips 
when they smile, and tell me, if you can, 
what it is." 

But Mere Etienne had not been living 
and brooding for twelve years over a 
single memory, and she could not tell. 
" Don't think that. Master Martin, don't 
think I would grudge them to you for any 
one else. I 'm sure I 'd wish no one to 
take them from you, unless you wished it, 
or felt it too great a burden." 

" I am not too old to work, and I '11 
have something to work for, now. That 
makes a deal of difference, you know." 

"Indeed it does; it's good for people 
like you and me to have something young 
about them. It keeps the heart in its right 
place. Children are a great comfort and a 
great nuisance. Master Martin, but a body 
can't do without them. And I that speak 
ought to know, having a houseful, bless 
them ! " 

So, when some days later, Martin was 
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summoned to appear before the assembled 
community, and to answer for himself 
what he proposed to do for his adopted 
children, he pleaded his cause so ably, and 
was so eloquently supported by his cham- 
pion. Mere Etienne, that the matter was 
settled there and then, and no one had a 
word to say against it. In fact, the final 
verdict was that it was a mercy the solitary 
man had found something to occupy his 
thoughts and lift him out of his gloomy 
ways. No one suspected his real reason 
for wanting to keep and protect Bernardo 
and Laurette, to rear them and toil for 
them as if they had been his very own. 
He hardly dared dwell upon that reason 
himself, fearing it to be only one of his 
vain fancies. For when the question was 
at last settled, and no one had dared to 
dispute his claim, he felt ready to face the 
world once more, and took up the thread 
of his old life just where he had dropped 
it twelve years ago. 
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Chapter VII 



HT is wonderful what a dif- 
ference the presence of 
young lives makes in a 
home. How the very 
" breath of youth seems to 
create an atmosphere of cheeriness and con- 
tentment. To Martin, the lonely bachelor 
who had never known the merry ring of 
childish laughter, the busy, ceaseless tread 
of young feet, the clinging trustfulness of 
dependent childhood, it was as if he had 
suddenly been led into a path of existence 
hitherto unknown, and yet which promised 
him a vague, sweet happiness. 

Bernardo and Laurette were not unlike 
other children, even though they had gone 
through trials and sorrows that should not, 
rightfully, come into young lives. When 
they had at last found a refijge, a home 
where they might dwell in safety, and a 
protector who by some mysterious force 
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had been drawn to them, the vicissitudes 
of the past were forgotten, and they were 
happy as they had not been in all their 
short lives. They clung to the one who 
had rescued them, and gave him all their 
love and trust. 

The little hut, modest and humble 
though it was, took on such a bright and 
prosperous look that Martin could scarcely 
believe it to be his own. When it became 
an accepted fact in the village that the 
gardener had actually taken the two children 
to live with him, even the incredulous 
began to waver and to be touched by the 
generous act. The women vied with one 
another in singing his praises, and Mere 
Etienne's tongue was perhaps the busiest 
of them all. " I always said Martin would 
come out of it all right, and be himself 
again," she openly affirmed, gratified, no 
doubt, at being in a position to prove the 
good she had always maintained was in 
him. " The truth is, men are such weakly 
creatures, most of them, they get beaten 
down like leaves in a storm by the least 
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disappointment They think they can never 
be the same again. But, bless you, it takes 
just a simple thing to set them right. I 
always said he took his trouble too much 
to heart; but that only goes to show he 
has a heart. And where 's the use of mak- 
ing a hermit of one's self because one 's 
been cheated out of a little happiness. 
The world is so full of happiness, it *s a 
pity if everybody cannot find a little some- 
where ; and one man's grievances are soon 
forgotten." 

There was hardly a day now when Martin 
did not receive a visit from Mere Etienne 
or some other kind village woman. They 
came to show their interest and to offer 
any assistance he might need in the per- 
formance of his new responsibilities. Or 
else, they brought some token of their 
friendly feeling, some toothsome dainty to 
give relish to their meal, some simple gift 
to brighten their home or to add to its 
comfort. Martin received them all with 
unwonted good-nature. The two children 
had been the means of uniting him once 
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more with his old associates. He had not 
wanted his friends or needed their help, in 
the days of his lonely wretchedness; but 
now that Bernardo and Laurette were come 
to shed the light of their youth and love 
upon his life, he set aside his old prejudices, 
and gradually its bitterness melted away. 

It was no great wonder, then, that the 
children learned to love their new home. 
Very young plants are not deep-rooted. 
They can be torn from their native soil, 
and transplanted, will blossom and thrive 
none the less. As time went on, that dim, 
sorrow-stricken home from which they had 
fled in far-away Alsace, ceased to be any- 
thing but a memory. They came to love 
the tranquil solitude of their new life, its 
sweet, rustic peace, even the simple duties 
they gladly imposed upon themselves in or- 
der to lighten Martin's burden of added care. 

It was Dino who now looked to the 
immediate needs of the little home, who 
gathered the small-wood from the moun- 
tain-side each day, and brought water from 

the spring, who milked and fed the goat, 
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ar.d arrcnied to the garden while Martin 
was at work in the town. Laurette busied 
herself with the lesser duties, — warming 
the broth for the evening meal, and keep- 
ing the rooms sweet and tidv, with true 
womanly intuition ; while Max, their cvcr- 
faithful friend and servant, seeming to take 
good account of the happy condition of his 
little master and mistress, resigned himself 
to the sweet enjoyment of a task fulfilled, 
and guarded the hut and its occupants with 
all the spirit and loyalty of his race. 

All Sieme was agog at the success of 
Martin's enterprise, at the harmony and 
contentment that reigned in that humble 
dwelling. Many could not understand 
how the gardener had come to burden 
himself with the care of two children, and, 
least of all, how much enjoyment he seemed 
to derive from it. « It's a mystery to me 
how he can be so fond of them," remarked 
one sage observer, "not knowing whose they 
are, and what they '11 grow up to be." 

"And to think it's changed him so, and 
made a Christian of him ! " said another. 
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It was clear that the people of Sierne 
had quite forgotten. How else should 
they have failed to guess the thought that 
Martin carried in his heart? Sometimes 
he was glad of it, — glad that no one could 
read his secret, that he could cherish it 
undisturbed and unshaken by the heed- 
less doubts of others. Since that spring 
night when Bernardo's gentle rap roused 
him from his reveries, that one thought 
had not ceased to invade his mind. He 
often told himself that he would know the 
truth some day, whether the promptings 
of his heart had led him aright. But he 
preferred that sweet uncertainty which 
made hope possible, to the one cruel blow 
that might undeceive him. 

The long spring days wore on into sum- 
mer, and Martin was busier each day. 
Those in Sierne who hired some one to do 
their gardening were glad to employ him 
now. They felt in some way that they 
were helping to bring up his little family. 
He worked for them with better grace too, 
and willingly answered all their questions 
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concerning his new mode of living. He 
never wearied of talking about Bernardo 
and Laurette to those who would listen, 
and there were few who would not; of 
their youthful thoughts and sayings, so 
new and surprising to him ; of their gentle 
ways and loving natures. For, somehow, 
since they had come, everything in his life 
was different ; even work was an easy and 
pleasant thing, and he had no more time 
for dreaming. On the contrary, the even- 
ings were now his moments of fullest 
enjoyment. Bernardo and Laurette came 
running out to meet him with happy, ex- 
pectant faces, and Max likewise expressed 
his delight by many barkings and leapings 
and other antics of his own. 

Martin could not help recalling, then, 
the long years he had climbed the steep 
mountain road, weary and bent, to - find 
only a dark, cheerless hut, with not even a 
friendly dog to give him welcome. There 
were merry faces to greet him now. The 
evening meal steamed on the hearth, and 

they all gathered round the table to talk 
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over the happenings of the day. When 
the supper was over, they sauntered out in 
their own garden, and Martin would work 
in it an hour or so while the sun was still up, 
enriching it for their needs or embellishing 
it for their pleasure. As they bent over 
the bright rows of green, he would explain 
to Bernardo with infinite care -and patience, 
all the arts of his simple trade. He hoped 
that in time the lad would learn to under- 
stand it and love it as he had done, and 
choose it as the means of earning his 
livelihood. There was no labor, he 
thought, that brought so sweet a reward. 
To watch the silent forces of nature at work 
in the tiny seed that had been planted in the 
dark, cold earth, causing it first to peep 
forth with tender blade, then to blossom 
into rich fruit or flower under the power- 
ful influences of light and warmth, was a 
lesson taught by the hand of God. It had 
brought him the comfort and solace he 
sought in the days of his unhappiness. He 
had found more healing sympathy in the 
heart of nature than in that of his fellow- 
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men. It was the smile of young flowers, 
the gay twitter of birdlings, returning to 
him year by year, that had kept his heart 
from growing quite cold. 

Bernardo and Laurette had so often 
heard Martin speak of his trouble, that, 
one night as the three sat under the shade- 
trees before the hut, Bernardo was moved 
to ask him the cause of his unhappiness, 
and why he had chosen to live so long 
apart from his good neighbors. 

The gardener remained silent a while 
after the question, seeming to collect his 
thoughts, those old, painful thoughts that 
had been his only companions so long. 

" Aye, aye, lad, I do remember I prom- 
ised to tell you my story some day," he 
said at length. "You are young, perhaps, 
to listen to the woes and griefs of a disap- 
pointed man ; but you are wise beyond 
your years, and you have learned to care 
for me enough to bear with my wearisome 
tale." 

" You are our best friend and protector," 
said Bernardo, simply ; " and we love you 
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better than any one else in the world. Is 
it not so, Laurette ? " 

In answer, the little girl drew closer to 
Martin and laid her cheek upon his knee. 
His rough hand sought the bright head 
and stroked it gently. Martin's was a 
strangely retiring nature ; but when he felt 
the presence of this child, his words came 
more freely, and he forgot his timidity. 

"Ah, it is good to hear you say it, 
my children ; it is so long since any one 
cared for poor Martin ! Your love comes 
to me like the return of spring after a 
dreary winter. But you must know that 
I was not always a broken and wretched 
man. I too was young once, and glad of 
heart as any in the village ; and that be- 
cause my whole soul was bound up in the 
thought of one woman whose love, I 
hoped, would some day bless my life. 
Come near, Bernardo, my lad, and give me 
also thy hand, and I will tell you how, 
having once known the sweetest hope of 
life, I was robbed of it and left feeling that I 
could never again stand face to face with joy. 
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FAIR, winsome creature 
she was ; so young, child- 
like, and merry, I know 
she never dreamed of giv- 
ing pain to anyone. The 
sunshine cannot help falling on desolate 
places now and then ; and yet, even a 
dreary place seems drearier if once it has 
known the light. She could not help being 
loved by all who knew her. It was her na- 
ture to be kind, and thus she drew people 
to her as naturally as the sun draws the dew- 
drops from the earth, I thought she cared 
most for me, and I staked all my happiness 
on her love. It was a foolish hope ! She 
had yet no knowledge of the feeling that 
springs up in the heart like a tempest and 
stirs the soul's depths, leaving its impress 
upon it to the very end of life. How 
could she know the suffering she caused ? 
Ah, no, the fault was not hers ; but a 
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cruel fate's that had set its seal upon me 
and sworn to cheat me of happiness. Even 
when I knew that another had wakened 
the love I sought, when I saw him take 
my place and lead her to the altar, a happy, 
girlish bride, I saw no blame in her. 

" He was a stranger in the province, a 
soldier serving his term in our country's 
army. He was brave and comely, unlike 
the peasant youths she had known all her 
life. I know not by what secret power, 
but with a single look he had unlocked 
the flood-gates of her woman's heart and 
taught her the true meaning of heaven upon 
earth. She had eyes for him alone. He 
had opened up before her a life of un- 
dreamed joy. She broke away from all the 
ties that had held her since childhood, only 
to cling to him, and followed him to his own 
country. To have been the object of such 
devotion were paradise enough for one man. 
God grant he proved deserving of it ! 
When his years of service were ended, they 
returned to his native province, where he 
pursued his trade of wood-carving.- He 
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had great hope of doing something won- 
derful in his art to bring them both fame 
and fortune. But some years later the war 
broke out, and I heard of them no more. 

" Here, in this lonely hut, I came to hide 
my sorrow from human eyes, but in my 
thoughts I followed her through the pas- 
sage of the troublous years. Her spirit 
has been near me, and her image has never 
been effaced from my memory though long 
distance and a gulf of time, perhaps death, 
divides us now. I have tried to imagine 
her life, her joys, and her griefs, and to 
smile and weep with her. I have cherished 
no other thought until you, my children, 
came to shed brightness in my sombre path. 
Since you are come, she seems nearer. It 
may be but the vain fancies of a foolish 
dreamer, but I have thought, sometimes, 
that I saw her shy, sweet look in Laurette's 
eyes, and her pure, loving soul reflected 
in thy gentle nature, my Bernardo." 

Night had fallen while Martin was 
speaking, and a deep stillness followed. 
Bernardo had listened with eager interest 
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to the dreamy narrative. There was some- 
thing unreal and distant in the tone of 
Martin's voice as if he had been talking to 
some one far away instead of them. 

" Tell me," said the boy, in a subdued 
voice, " where did she go when she left 
Sierne ? " 

"To his own province in Alsace-Lor- 
raine," said Martin. 

"And you said he carved beautiful 
things out of wood ? " 

" I have heard that that was his trade." 

"It is very strange," said Bernardo, 
wondering; "our mother came to Alsace 
from Savoy, and our father was a wood- 
carver, and a soldier, too." 

Martin did not speak for a moment. 
The children could not see his features, as 
he sat there under the dense shadow of the 
trees. They had not seen the various 
emotions that swept over his countenance, 
as, little by little, he was laying bare to them 
that deep wound of the past. Bernardo's 
words startled him now. Had the child 
guessed his secret fancies about them, and 
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was the time for revealing the truth come 
at last? His old dread returned, even 
while he was beginning to be most hopeful 
that some word might be said to prove he 
had not been mistaken. He tried to ward 
off the moment that would either confirm 
or dispel his doubts. There was comfort 
in the very uncertainty of his hope, which 
he could not bear to relinquish. 

" That is truly a coincidence, lad," he 
said. " Let us speak no more of it to- 
night. All things come to light in God's 
own time. We shall not seek to pry into 
the mysterious wprkings of His hand, until 
the hour is ripe. If He has destined to 
me the sweet privilege of shielding you, 
and blessed me with the rich reward of your 
love, why should we try to account for it 
in our own simple minds ? It is enough 
to know that we have learned to care for 
one another, and that we are happy." 

" Yes, we are very happy together," re- 
turned Bernardo. " Still," and he hesi- 
tated, " I could wish that I were more 
useful to you. You work very hard. If 
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I could only earn the living for us all, I 
should be happier.'* 

" Ah, there is time enough for that, my 
lad," said Martin, turning a kind look 
upon the boy. " When I am grown too 
old and feeble to wield the spade, then will 
you be my staff and support; and Lau- 
rette, the sunshine of my declining years, 
when my eyes are grown too dim to see 
God's light. But my arm is yet strong, 
and labor is sweet when we toil for those 
we love. Half my life I have spent 
working for myself alone, and found no 
comfort; let me pass the rest atoning for 
the wasted hours. You, my dear ones, 
have taught me that the days spent with- 
out the companionship of some we love, 
are lost." 

"You shall never spend any days alone, 
now," said Bernardo, impetuously. " We 
will be with you always, shall we not, Lau- 
rette ? " 

"Yes, Dino, always," said the child. 

" Nothing can ever part us now." 

They remained a time without speaking, 
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while the deep hush of night in the woods 
descended upon them in soothing accord 
with their quiet thoughts. Then Martin 
rose, and they entered the house, closing 
the door for the night. 

The two children went to their rest, but 
the gardener sat up a long time at the open 
window, looking out upon the night and 
buried in meditation. It was far into the 
night before he thought of repose for him- 
self. His mind had been too active and 
perplexed with dwelling on the strange 
mystery that had come into his life. Even 
when he took up his taper to light himself 
to bed, he knew that he should find no 
rest till he had looked again upon the faces 
of the two sleeping children and assured 
himself they were really there with him, 
living and breathing beneath his own roof, 
not merely a part of his old idle reveries. 

Under the subdued candle light, he 
studied the features of each child lying 
tranquil and unconscious upon his little 
couch. Tenderly he raised Laurette's fair 
head from its pillow, moist with the warmth 
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of healthful sleep, and held it a moment in 
his rude embrace. Ah, yes, she was very 
like that cherished memory ; everything 
about her brought back those by-gone years, 
that look of childish trustfulness, those 
softly rounded features, that arching smile. 
Yes, he had known and loved them all 
long ago. He turned to where Bernardo 
lay, and stood a while gazing intently upon 
him. He was not at all like Laurette, and 
yet Martin had learned to love him almost 
as fondly. " Had it not been for him," 
he said half aloud, " for his brave spirit of 
duty and courage, she would not now be 
mine, I might never have known them. 
Heaven help me, I little thought when I 
closed my door to them, that there was 
still a spark of tenderness in my withered 
heart; and behold the transformation! It 
would be severing the sap from the bud to 
part us three." 

He stooped and touched each rosy cheek 
lightly with his lips, and moved noiselessly 
away. As he neared the door separating 
his sleeping room from theirs, his eyes fell 
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on something standing on the chimney 
ledge. It was the little treasure box. 
Something Martin had said led Bernardo 
to take out the white medallion from its 
hidden recess and look at it long and 
wonderingly. Martin knew very well what 
the box contained. The children had 
spoken of it often enough ; and it had 
seemed strange to them that he had never 
asked or expressed a wish to see what 
they regarded as their choicest possession. 
Bernardo had sought the small wooden 
image of his mother with the intent of 
showing it to Martin ; but when he stole 
softly into the room where the gardener sat 
thinking, something in his face held the 
boy back, and he returned the precious 
relic to its place, purposing to show it him 
on the morrow. It was the only thing left 
them now of their father's handicraft. The 
few pieces they had carried away from 
Alsace they had been forced to part with 
at small return, in order to buy the nec- 
essaries for pursuing their journey. 

Perhaps Martin had been afraid to look 
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into the little treasure box, — afraid of what 

it might reveal. But to-night, his mood 

was greatly altered. When his eye caught 

sight of it, a strange desire seized him to 

make an end of all his doubts and learn 

the truth. He laid his hand on the cover. 

That alone stood between him and what 

he most longed to know, yet his fingers 

trembled as they sought the hidden spring. 

A last remnant of his old fears stayed his 

hand one second, and then, it was all 

over. He raised the medallion from its 

bed of soft white wool, and stood holding 

it close to the light, gazing at it with 

burning eyes and beating heart. 

Ah, no, he had not been mistaken ! 

Every loved feature, so delicately and 

marvellously carved in the white wood, 

was as vividly and faithfully graven on 

his memory. She was before him now, 

just as she was when he knew and loved 

her. It was the same sweet, innocent face 

he had carried in his heart. What if the 

summers and winters of lonely regret had 

made an old man of him ? She was not 
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changed. She looked at him now in all 
the freshness of her youth and beauty, 
the very counterpart of the face that had 
swayed his destiny. He fell upon his 
knees and pressed the fair image to his 
breast. " Heaven has dealt kindly with 
my bitter heart/' he cried. " To me has 
fallen the task of caring for her loved ones, 
— to me, who had closed my heart to every 
human thing in resentment. Truly, it is 
the hand of God that guided them to my 
door." 

A benign sense of relief filled his being, 
as tears of repentant joy fell from his eyes. 
He was a plain, toiling man, with all the 
rude exterior of a hard life. But his soul 
had been chastened by sorrow, and was as 
sensitive as the frail blossoms in whose 
companionship he had passed his lonely 
days. 
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Chapter IX 

HEN in the morning, Ber- 
nardo brought out the 
medallion, Martin was 
spared the strong emo- 
tions he had felt the pre- 
vious night on seeing the beloved face in 
presence of the children. He had been 
drawn to relate his story to them, perhaps 
to pave the way for the discovery, and, too, 
because theirs were the only sympathetic 
ears to which he could freely unburden his 
heart. Yet he did not wish them to know 
quite all he had suffered. He was glad, 
therefore, to be able to smile peaceably, 
when Bernardo held the little image before 
his eyes and said reverently, " This was 
our mother. Was she not just like a saint? 
Our father told us often that she was love- 
lier far than he could picture her there. 
For on the wood he could only shape her 

features. If he had been a painter, he 
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used to say, and could have put the color 
in her cheeks and eyes, then we should 
have known her just as she was in life." 

"There is no need of more than this for 
me," returned Martin, quietly; "I knew 
her well, and loved her." 

" You knew her ! " exclaimed both chil- 
dren. " And was she really the one of 
whom you spoke last night ? " inquired 
Bernardo, half guessing, and yet with a 
sense of not having heard aright. 

" She is the one whom I loved long ago. 
It is her gentle spirit that led you to me, 
because the love she could not give she 
knew you would pay tenfold. It is meet 
that we should have been brought together, 
we who are linked by a common bond of 
affection, is it not ? " 

" Yes, it is because we three love her. 
No one else could have cared for us as you 
do, or taken our father's place. I think 
they must both know that we are together, 
and rejoice in it." 

" Perhaps, perhaps," said Martin. " The 
ways of the other world are mysterious, and 
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we may never hope to understand them. 
But it is sweet to think that all is well for 
those who are gone." 

Laurette slipped her hand in the gar- 
dener's and looked up artlessly at the rude, 
strong face with its lines of care and suffer- 
ing, yet softened by that inner beauty of 
soul which illumines the plainest coun- 
tenance. " Would you have married her 
if she had never met our father ? " she 
asked. 

" That was my hope." 

" Then you would have been our father, 
would you not ? " mused the child. " So 
it is almost the same thing. We are just 
like your children, and we have no father, 
now, but you. I know she must have 
loved you, too," she added fondly. " How 
could one do otherwise ? " 

Martin pressed the little hand. "She 
might have learned to do so. It was her 
nature to love," he added dreamily. 

" And did you know who we were when 
you came in search of us that morning? " 
asked Bernardo. 
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" No more than you did when you 
knocked at my door for the first time. 
But after you were gone, something told 
me I must not let you depart, that I must 
go in quest of you and bring you back. 
As I sat down to dream again, my thoughts 
were all confused. I imagined I saw your 
mother's eyes turned reproachfully upon 
me, in Laurette's look. And when Ber- 
nardo related your story, I began to sus- 
pect. Many things since have caused me 
both to hope and to doubt." 

^' But now we know we belong to one 
another, you will never be in doubt any 
more," said the child. 

" I thank God, never," said Martin 
fervently. 

It was a revelation, indeed, to Bernardo 
and Laurette to find themselves thus in the 
care of one who, it seemed to them, had 
the best and most just claims to their affec- 
tion. They pondered over it in their 
hearts, and Bernardo's pious mind could 
find but one solution to the mystery. His 

earnest prayer had been answered. They 
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had been guided by some unseen power to 
the one creature who more than all others 
in the world needed and wanted them, 
impelled, perhaps, by the very force of that 
unknown love which was to unite them for 
the rest of their lives. They had not sus- 
pected Martin's secret. Why should they? 
They had clung to him naturally, as chil- 
dren will when they recognize a friend and 
protector, without seeking to fathom the 
great, inscrutable law of attraction. 

But to Martin, who had lived many days 
in that state of bewildering uncertainty, 
now fervent with hope, now cast down 
with despair, when his vague fantasies had 
taken the substance of reality, it seemed 
as if a miracle had been wrought. He 
was quite overcome by the force of it ; and 
all his old feelings of dread and doubt 
gave way to a sense of deep responsibility. 
Now that the children were rightfully his, 
he had but one thought and duty in life : 
to care for them and rear them to the best 
of his ability. 

When the matter was made known in 
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Sierne, the villagers were again thrown into 
a state of great excitement. Once more Ber- 
nardo and Laurette were the only topic of 
interest ; and Martin appeared in the light 
of a hero and a saint. The women mar- 
velled that he should have known this 
thing from the first, and never betrayed it 
till he had won the children's love and 
the confidence of his neighbors. It was a 
blessed interference of Providence to save 
Martin ; for, surely, nothing else could 
have drawn him out of his solitary, melan- 
choly life. From that day the gardener 
and his little family were the centre of 
public interest. Bernardo and Laurette 
suddenly discovered many friends who re- 
membered their young mother, and who 
saw quite plainly now, what Martin's 
keener vision had early discerned, the 
strong resemblance between Laurette and 
the pretty girl-bride they had known. 
Mere Etienne understood better, too, the 
earnestness with which Martin had de- 
fended his right to keep the little ones, 

and was glad she had so stoutly upheld 
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him in his claim. Every one wanted to 
hear, over and over again, how it all came 
about, and Bernardo was called upon to 
relate to each new visitor the story of their 
long journey from Alsace, their trials and 
discouragements, their undaunted persever- 
ance which brought them finally to success. 

The people of Sierne believed in mira- 
cles, but they had never witnessed one 
until now. They regarded Martin, from 
that day forth, as one especially favored 
of Heaven. When he retired from their 
midst to lead a life of isolation, they, 
with few exceptions, condemned him, and 
pointed him out for a surly, unaccountable 
fellow. So now when these events had 
transpired, and shown him in the light of a 
still generous and sympathetic man, the 
tide of public sentiment turned completely 
in his favor, according to the manner of 
simple-minded folk ; and there was none in 
the village more honored than he. 

Fortunately for him, Martin had never 
taken any account of his neighbors' censure 
or approbation. He had lived too much 
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within himself to be affected by the opinion 
of others. He was hardly conscious of 
the change of feeling toward him, even 
now. There was only one thing that ab- 
sorbed him, — the nurturing of those two 
young souls placed in his keeping, to be 
moulded for good or evil, entirely through 
his influence ; two flowers sprung up in 
the night, to blossom or wither according 
to the tenderness or rudeness of his touch. 
During the years of his solitude, Martin 
had had but himself to labor for. His 
needs being few, he had been able to pos- 
sess himself of the small house he lived in 
and the plot of ground surrounding it. It 
was but little ; yet it meant a great deal to 
the peasant of those days to live upon his 
own land, and sleep beneath a roof he 
could call his own. He had acquired this 
with no especial thought for the future. 
It was simply a purpose to turn his ener- 
gies to, and he had been well contented with 
his humble domicile. But now, with the ad- 
vent of this new broadening current in his 

life, he looked back to the years past, which 
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should have been the most fruitful, and 
wished he had toiled more, amassed greater 
riches, in order to meet the demands of 
his present charge. Nay, that he might 
do even more : give them the comfort and 
ease he himself had missed. He would 
often talk over his plans and prospects 
with the two children. He could look into 
the future, now, with clearer vision. And 
when he spoke of harder work and more of 
it, Bernardo always interposed with a look 
of earnest determination : " But I am the 
one who must work and earn enough for 
us all. You have already done too much." 

" No, my lad, not nearly enough, not as 
much as I should have done, if I had 
known you were coming to me. Ah, what 
a pity it is we do not Tcnow ! " 

" Why should you speak of having 
more ? " said Laurette. " Have we not 
enough to make us happy, more than we 
ever had in our lives ? " 

" Still, it is my wish, lass. How is 

Dino to become a fine gardener with 

only a strip of ground to learn his trade ? 
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Can an oak flourish in a basin ? And 
how are you to become skilled in the arts 
of housewifery in this poor hut, unless 
we enlarge and embellish it for the pur- 
pose? Aye, aye, we must add to it, and 
we must have more land. Martin's strong 
arm will not cease to labor till that is 
accomplished." 

He knew no other vocation than that 
of gardening. To him it was a way of 
doing God's will, to be a good gardener. 
It had never occurred to him that Ber- 
nardo could do otherwise than follow in his 
footsteps and pursue his noble trade, which, 
if he excelled in it, would secure him the 
patronage of the rich in their immediate 
vicinity. He spent many hours talking 
to the boy concerning the various plants 
and trees and the best methods of rearing 
them, the care that must be bestowed 
upon them in order that they bring forth 
their best fruit or harvest. 

Bernardo listened patiently and dili- 
gently in his desire to please, although 
he could not quite understand how he 
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was to achieve the great unshaped things 
he dreamed of, by the simple occupation 
of gardening. Already another secret am- 
bition possessed him, — a vague longing, 
unsuspected by Martin, for the unfor- 
gotten craft which had held and fascinated 
his childish imagination. He remembered 
the beautiful things he had seen fashioned 
by his father's deft fingers; for he had 
loved the work when a child. In their 
days of dire need, he had been obliged to 
part with the few pieces that remained to 
them, but he still possessed the delicate 
tools, and regarded- them as the certain 
means that would some day open up a new 
and delightful prospect. 

Often he would look at them in secret, 
thinking of their wonderful possibilities, 
and his fingers yearned to try their magic 
even with his own imperfect art. When- 
ever he held them in his hands, his imagi- 
nation suddenly took wings and carried 
him into a world of such glowing hope 
and promise that he could think of 
nothing else. That was the only work 
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Chapter X 

" was five years now since Ber- 
nardo and Laurette had come 
to live with the gardener 
Martin in the peaceful and 
changed atmosphere of the 
little mountain hut. By degrees the char- 
acteristics and nature of each child mani- 
fested themselves in the daily contact of 
close companionship. Martin, to speak 
justly of him, loved both children with 
equal fervor, and yet it was to Laurette 
that his whole being turned. Their na- 
tures, without being conscious of it, were 
in the sweetest accord one with the other. 
He never entertained a thought or a wish 
that the child did not guess almost without 
need of words. In her presence his heart 
opened more freely, and he spoke with 
ease of his strange past life. 

When he returned from his day's work, 
Laurette was at the door to greet him. 
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She took thought for his comfort, and 
served him as dutifully as any daughter 
would have done, entertaining him with 
all the small details of her busy life. 
When the supper was over and the hut 
tidied for the night, they would all gather 
round the hearth, while Martin smoked 
his pipe and related, at long intervals, some 
wonderful storv of the davs when he was 
young, — a period which seemed to have an 
endless fascination for the little girl. She 
was always the one to draw him out by her 
eager questions and coaxing ways. 

Whereas Bernardo would sit by silent, 
with a smile on his lips, and a far-off, pre- 
occupied look in his great eyes. Martin 
had come to regard the boy as something 
of a dreamer. It so often happened that 
as they sat thus together, he would remain 
long without speaking, wearing that 
thoughtful expression, hearing and yet tak- 
ing no heed of their words. It may have 
been this strange mood of Bernardo's that 
urged and cemented the closer companion- 
ship between the gardener and the little girl. 
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The boy himself did not realize it. His 
dreams, whatever they were, surrounded 
him so completely that he was lost to all 
outer sensations. 

It was Laurette who, with her quick 
intuition, first discovered that Dino was in 
some strange, indefinable way drifting from 
her. They had always been so bound to 
each other, so close in every thought and 
action of their lives, that she could not ex- 
plain it. There was something she could 
not fathom that was changing him into 
another Dino, not at all like the Dino she 
had known since her babyhood. He was 
still the gentle, loving brother he had 
always been, even kinder and more tender, 
if that were possible. But there were days 
when he would be gone a long time from 
their home, wandering among the woods, 
and mountains, seeking no comrade but 
his good dog, and returning with his face 
flushed and eyes all aglow, as though some 
hidden flame burned within him. He may 
have confided his secret to this dumb friend, 
knowing how safe it would be with him. 
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They had thought much together in the 
past, and Max seemed to divine and un- 
derstand all Bernardo's feelings. Laurette 
became convinced, as the days passed, that 
her brother had something on his mind 
which he chose to conceal from her. He 
no longer talked with her of his plans and 
hopes for the future, as he used to do. 
He seemed to have grown so much older 
than herself in those few years, and he was 
so silent and grave ! She grew anxious 
lest he carried some trouble in his heart, 
and she was afraid to question him. 

Bernardo had been in the habit of mak- 
ing frequent visits to the village, having 
formed a friendship with Mere Etienne's 
oldest boy, Jean-Paul, a bright peasant lad 
who- was as lively and full of boyish spirits 
as Bernardo was quiet and thoughtful. 
Laurette remembered that one day the two 
had gone to the great city, many leagues 
beyond Sierne, in one of Mere Etienne's 
market carts. What he had seen there so 
to absorb his interest she could not imag- 
ine ; but from that day he had seemed dif- 
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ferent, absenting himself for hours, for 
some purpose which she knew filled his 
mind with strange visions and caused him 
to talk wildly in his sleep. She under- 
stood his nature well enough to know that 
she would have to wait his own time to 
gain his confidence. That time came, how- 
ever, sooner than she expected. 

One day in the autumn, when the sun 
sinks early behind the great mountains, 
Laurette sat in the hut alone. It was grow- 
ing dark very fast, and she knew that 
Martin would not return for some time, as 
his work at this season often kept him 
long past sundown. She looked out of 
the window, across the little garden, and 
up the mountain road leading into the deep 
woods where she had seen Bernardo and 
Max disappear some hours before. The 
coming of night made her anxious and 
lonely. Dino ought not to stay in the 
woods so late. What if he should lose 
his way, or encounter some dangerous 
beast of the forest ! True, she recalled 

their journeyings through lonelier and more 
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dangerous passes, when they had been un- 
molested ; and Dino was too wise a traveller 
to lose his way. Yet a feeling of unrest 
came into her heart. What could it be 
that kept him ? Oh, he must tell her, it 
was so unlike him to hide anything from 
her ! She was sure he could not long hold 
out against her entreaties. 

Suddenly a great feeling of tenderness 
came over her, and a yearning to go in 
search of him, though she must go through 
the wood alone. There was but one path. 
He must surely be on his way home now, 
and she would meet him before going very 
far. She took up her hood and shawl, 
latched the door of the hut behind her, 
and was gone. With a light, quick step 
she sped up the mountain road, and soon 
reached the entrance to the woods. It 
looked dark and gloomy enough, just at 
that dusky hour. Her timid little heart 
began to flutter at the mere thought of 
venturing farther. She waited there a 
moment, hesitating, but before she had 
had time to make up her mind, she heard 
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the long, low whistle she knew so well, and 
then the deep sonorous bark of Max issuing 
from a distance down the woody path. She 
bounded joyfully forward to meet them. 

" Laurette ! " cried Dino, in surprise. 
" What is it ? Why have you come here 
at this hour?" 

"Only to find you, Dino," said the 
child, slipping her arm through his, in that 
confiding way she had. " It was so lonely 
all day without you. Why do you go 
away so ? I do not know where you are, 
or what vou do. You have a secret from 
me, Dino, something you wish to hide. 
Tell me, is it not true ? " 

Bernardo gave her a quick, searching 
look, wondering how much of his secret 
she had found out. " What makes you 
think that, little one ? " he asked, stroking 
the plump hand resting on his arm. 

" Because you are grown so different of 
late, not at all like my dear Dino. You 
have a great many thoughts I know 
nothing about; I can see it in your eyes, 
when you sit and look into the fire of an 
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evening while father Martin and I arc 
chatting. You are there, Dino, but your 
heart is not with us." 

" Oh, Laurette, how can you think it, 
dear ! My heart has never been more with 
you than it is now. If I have a secret 
from you, it is because I want you to be 
made all the happier by it when the right 
time comes." 

" Then it is something I may know 
sometime ? " said Laurette, with a brighten- 
ing look. 

" Yes, you will surely know it when all 
is well," replied Dino. 

" But if it should not be ? " she asked. 

Bernardo did not answer for a moment. 

His eyes soared to the level of the great 

mountains that surrounded them, whose 

summits shone white even through the 

approaching darkness. And they were to 

him the symbols of everlasting hope. 

" That must never be, Laurette," he said. 

" It shall be well, if not this time, then 

another, and another. I shall not cease 

to work till I have succeeded." 
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" Oh, Dino, how strange it sounds to hear 
you talk so, in riddles ! Why cannot you 
tell me now, and let me hope with you ? " 

"Because together, we could not keep 
the secret from our good Martin ; and 
he must not know till I have won. That 
alone will convince him. You know it is 
his wish that I should be a gardener, like 
himself. He has been one all his life, and 
his father before him ; and he knows no 
sweeter labor. But, Laurette, there is 
something else for me, — something I would 
so much rather do. I cannot give up the 
thought, even for him." 

The little girl looked puzzled for a sec- 
ond. Then a flashing thought lighted up 
her whole face. " Dino, I have guessed ! " 
she cried ; " you are making something with 
the tools. I could not find the box yes- 
terday. You are carving pretty images ! '* 

" Softly, my Laurette ; no one must know 
of it but you and me, and our dear Max, 
who has seen me at work every day in my 
forest workshop. He will never betray 
me, he is so silent and wise." 
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" No more will I, Dino; and now that 
I have guessed a part of your secret," she 
went on coaxingly, " you must tell it all, 
— what it is you are making, and for what 
purpose." 

"That is what I cannot tell you, little 
one, for a time at least. Not till the feast 
of the Nativity, which comes, you know, 
many days after the first fall of snow." 

" Then I must be very patient and wait," 
said Laurette, resignedly. " But I shall be 
happier, now, to know that when you sit 
silent, you are thinking about the secret, 
and you will not seem so far away. And 
I know that whatever you are making will 
be beautiful, Dino, and bring you great 
reward. You are so skilful, and you do 
everything so well ! " 

Bernardo pressed the little hand in his. 

Just those few words of strong belief in 

him were like wine to his young soul. It 

had always been thus ; her perfect trust in 

him had made even the hardest task seem 

easy. He felt better at once, freer because 

she shared in part his great hope. The 
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way seemed brighter, too. To-morrow, he 
would work with renewed energy, and 
discouragements and the thought of fail- 
ure, which sometimes assailed him in his 
bold venture, would come to disturb him 
no more. 

They had by this time reached the door 
of the house. Night had descended into 
the valley, and the light of Martin's can- 
dle shone again from the window as it had 
done on the first night of their coming; 
but it was with no fear or hesitation that 
they laid hand upon the latch. The gar- 
dener had returned during their absence, 
and was waiting for them. A loud bark 
from Max brought him to the door to 
welcome them. 
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HEY had an unusually 
merry time that evening. 
In the first place, Martin- 
had returned with some 
good news regarding his 
work, — a thing which did not often occur 
in the fall of the year, as the summer 
gardening was nearly over; and after the 
vine-stalks were cut down and covered for 
the winter, there was little to look forward 
to but the long, idle months, which Mar- 
tin now dreaded more than he had ever 
done. " One cannot keep a family and 
sit with folded hands four months in the 
year and be contented, because the sun will 
not shine warm enough to make things 
grow ! " he would say, half playfully, half 
seriously. This was the one thing about 
his occupation that troubled him. He had 
not minded it when he was alone. He 
had managed to dream away the winters at 
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his fireside, not caring so very much 
whether the return of spring should find 
him ready to go to work or not. But now 
it was very different. The little people 
were growing fast, and the months and the 
years were all too short for the accomplish- 
ment of what he wished to do for them. 

It pleased him, therefore, to be able to 
tell them of his good fortune. He had 
that day met an old acquaintance, a gar- 
dener, too, who had charge of several rich, 
villas in the valley of the Arve. This man 
had need of some one to assist him, for he 
was getting old, and knowing of Martin's 
rare skill in raising delicate plants, had 
offered him work in one of the hot-houses. 

There was nothing Martin would rather 
do. He had often envied those whose good 
fortune took them into those wonderful 
winter gardens of the rich, where the most 
fragile plants and flowers bloomed freely 
in mid-winter, while all nature without was 
sleeping. He had dreamed of such a fate 
for Bernardo when he had grown to be 
proficient at his trade ; but he had never 
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imagined it for himself. He would have 
to rise earlier in the morning and return 
later at night, for the villas lay some 
kilometers out of Sierne, — just at that turn 
in the valley where the blue floods of the 
Rhone and the gray waters of the Arve 
flow side by side without mingling. But 
what of that! He would have work 
enough to occupy him through the long 
winter. And to think of the afiluence that 
would be theirs with this new source of 
income ! 

"It will fall to you to look after the 
home work, my lad," Martin said, eying 
Bernardo with pride. " You are become 
a very good gardener, and no doubt you 
will slip into my place and excel me before 
you have reached my years." 

Bernardo smiled. He was really think- 
ing of his own secret hope, of how much 
more freely he could apply himself to it 
without fear of detection. Not that he 
stood in fear of Martin, or wished to de- 
ceive him. But he knew how keen would 
be his disappointment if he found Ber- 
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nardo devoting his time and thoughts to 
any vocation other than his own, more es- 
pecially if the result should prove to be but 
vague and uncertain. He must try first, 
and win Martin afterwards by that best of 
all proofs, success. What delicious, tran- 
quil moments he would enjoy now, and how 
much sooner would his work be accom- 
plished ! And the satisfaction that accom- 
panied this thought lighted up his face 
with an eagerness that quite deceived the 
unsuspecting Martin. 

They sat late that night talking over 
their new prosperity. What should they 
do with so much added wealth? Eight 
francs a week seems a small enough sum, 
to be sure, yet to that simple household, to 
those humble people of the mountains, it 
took on the proportions of a vast fortune. 
Martin was in favor of enlarging their 
dwelling, buying an adjoining strip of 
ground he had coveted for some years past. 
Such good, rich soil would prove a fine 
addition to their own land, and who knows 
but in that pleasing future to which he con- 
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stantly looked forward, it might be the 
home of one of the children ? For each, 
in time, would have a home of his own, as 
was befitting. 

" You will like to till and sow in your 
own garden, some day, Dino, my lad ; and 
if in the end I have laid for you the foun- 
dation of the only true happiness on earth, 
a peaceful home, I shall not have lived my 
life in vain." 

But Bernardo's idea of the future could 
not travel quite in the same line as Mar- 
tin's. He could not bring his mind to 
dwell on any thought but the one round 
which his heart and soul were centred. 
And to-night, after talking it over with 
Laurette, there seemed but a thin veil be- 
twixt him and his great hope fulfilled. 

The next morning Martin started out 
on the performance of his new duties. He 
was obliged to leave home while the morn- 
ing was still dark; nevertheless, Laurette 
was up betimes to prepare his warm meal, 
and Bernardo had made a selection of the 
gardening implements he would need for 
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his day's work, and otherwise helped him 
to make ready for the long journey. They 
stood at the door, candle in hand, and 
watched him disappear down the road. 
When they re-entered the hut and closed 
the door, a strange feeling of loneliness 
came over them. The darkness of early 
morning, the sinking of the flames in the 
chimney, the sputtering of the candle 
nearly spent, and the sudden hush that 
comes after a hasty parting, affected them 
with a dull sense of being left alone. With 
a common thought they clasped each other 
by the hand, recalling those old, almost 
forgotten days when they were really alone, 
trudging the country to find a friend and 
protector ; and Laurette's eyes grew dim. 

" I almost wish he had not gone," she 
said. "It seems so hard that he must 
work and endure hardships for us. Dino, 
do you think how he must care for us to 
do all he does ? " 

" Yes, I think of it always ; and we care 
much for him, too, Laurette. It is for him 
as well as you that I labor and hope every 
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day. If I succeed, he shall never have to 
work any more. We shall be rich, do you 
hear, my Laurette ? Rich enough to live 
in comfort all our lives." 

"What do you mean, Dino?" she asked, 
looking up quickly. "That we shall be 
rich like the great people who come to the 
church at Sierne in splendid carriages, all 
dressed in fine clothes?" 

" Who knows ? " mused Dino, with a 
queer little smile. " Such things have 
happened, and those who possess an art 
and cherish it faithfully may be great if 
they choose." 

" Dino, Dino, you are living in a dream ! " 
said the practical little Laurette. 

"Yet dreams sometimes come true." 

Bernardo was nearly sixteen years of age. 
To Laurette, who looked several years his 
junior, he already appeared a very respon- 
sible person ; especially when he assumed 
that grave, mysterious look. She could 
not always follow him in his flights of 
fancy ; but her love and admiration were 

such that she accepted his superior judg- 
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ment upon all matters, unquestioningly. 
There was something about Bernardo that 
inspired respect, a certain gracious and 
unconscious pride that sometimes favors 
the children of genius. 

"You are always sure, Dino, and you 
are always right," she said. " How long 
will it be until the feast of the Nativity, 
and your dream comes true ? " 

" Two months and ten days," he replied 
promptly, as if the calculation was ever 
uppermost in his mind. 

" Then I must be about some work to 
help to pass away the time. The hours 
are so long when one is idle ! " 

Immediately she began bustling about 

the room. The daylight was now pouring 

in at the window, bringing its more cheery 

atmosphere within. Bernardo, too, felt 

the responsibility of his position, and set 

forth to attend to the things Martin would 

have him do in his absence. He spent 

the morning dutifully helping Laurette 

and working in the garden, and it was on 

toward noon before he started off, with a 
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clear conscience and in happy mood, to 
pursue the task he had set his heart to. 
In the cool secluded depths of the wood, 
Bernardo had fashioned for himself a small 
retreat. There was an open cave in the 
side of the mountain, formed by a deep 
hollow in the rocks and well screened with 
wild ivy. He had discovered it in his 
wanderings one day, and thought what a 
restful nook it would be for any one who 
had some chosen work to perform in soli- 
tude. It was but a few weeks later that he 
found himself to be the one in need of this 
quiet refuge. Quite unexpectedly, there 
had come something for him to accom- 
plish. It was to the lonely spot, therefore, 
that he came to think out and execute his 
great idea. Here he was safe from all in- 
truding eyes. There was nothing to mar 
or restrain the flight of his fancy ; only the 
bright autumnal sky appearing in patches 
overhead, the gold sunlight sifted down 
through the branches and bathing the cool 
glades below ; only the sweet bird-notes 

answering one another from far and near, 
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the soft, soothing murmurs of rippling 
mountain streams, — just these simple 
voices of nature which he loved, and he 
would find his inspiration in them all. 
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Chapter XII 

was the very day on which 
he had gone to the big city 
with J ean-Paul that this 
"something" had occurred 
which was to shape the 
course of Bernardo's career. Until that 
day, he had but v^uely dreamed of the 
possibility of following another calling 
than the one Martin had chosen for him. 
He so respected and loved the gardener, 
that he had striven to do his bidding 
in everything. He had applied himself 
zealously to acquire the simple arts of his 
trade, and shown much aptitude. Martin 
often complimented him on his skill, and 
boasted with pride that very soon Bernardo 
would surpass him in knowledge. But it 
was only because the boy's dutiful nature 
prompted him to do all he did conscien- 
tiously and well, that he had achieved any 
success in a labor which was not of his own 
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choosing. He might have gone on indefi- 
nitely, toiling, but without joy or inspira- 
tion, with that same vague longing gnawing 
at his heart, always unfulfilled, if it had not 
been for what he saw that memorable day 
in that ancient city in Savoy. 

How small a thing may turn the tide of 
our destinies ! For Bernardo, it seemed a 
trifling thing enough, — a square of yellow 
paper posted on the side of an old building 
which they passed as they entered the town, 
a square of paper with a few words printed 
in bold, black letters that could scarcely 
fail to attract the notice of the most indif- 
ferent passer-by. The two boys had been 
jogging merrily on, laughing and talking, 
in no great haste to conclude the errands 
upon which they were sent. To Bernardo, 
who did not come once a week to the 
city, as did Jean-Paul, this was a regular 
holiday. He was thinking only of the en- 
joyment of the hour, and of the many 
wonders he would have to tell Laurette of 
when he returned, when suddenly he 
caught sight of the yellow poster. As 
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soon as he had read the words and divined 
their meaning, he alighted nimbly from the 
cart without warning to his companion, and 
ran to examine the paper more closely, re- 
maining there some minutes staring at it in 
a sort of rapt wonder. 

" What then, Dino ! " called out the 
other lad from the cart, amazed and 
puzzled at Bernardo's excitement. "Are 
you going to stop there the rest of the 
day? You should know it better than 
your catechism by this time!" and Jean- 
Paul laughed boisterously and flourished 
his whip in the air, making as if he would 
pursue his journey without the laggard. 

"Just one moment, pray," returned Ber- 
nardo, his eyes still riveted on the inscrip- 
tion, as if to fix its words indelibly upon 
his memory. 

For those few words, though meaningless 

to a boy like Jean-Paul, had acted like 

magic on Bernardo's excited brain. He 

had to run several paces in order to come 

up with the cart. Jean-Paul was in a 

particularly frolicsome mood, and made 
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a great feint of punishing Bernardo for 
the delay. But when Dino scrambled 
to his place once more all his merriment 
was gone. He had turned suddenly so 
silent and preoccupied that it was some 
minutes before his comrade ventured to 
ask, " Well, petiot, what is there about 
it to disturb you, and make you. look so 
sober ? You are not dreaming of entering 
the competition ? " 

Bernardo looked up quickly and said, 
without thinking, " Why not ? " 

" Whew ! Five hundred francs is not 

a bad bundle, and well worth the carrying, 

to the lucky dog who wins the prize. But 

such fortunes are not for chaps like you 

and me, who must dig beets and turnips, 

and know better how to wield a hoe than 

a carver's tool ! I can better carve a fat 

goose, and eat it, for that matter, than 

carve a wooden image. Besides, a hundred 

other poor devils will try for it, and fail. 

But they will all be there to witness the 

triumph of the lucky one, and will want 

to eat their heads for envy. It's a risky 
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business, Dino ; I 've seen the faces of the 
sorry ones, year after year, and I will tell 
you a secret, — digging turnips is more 
certain, to my way of thinking. You 
are never disappointed if you dig in the 
right place." 

Bernardo listened in silence to Jean- 
Paul's philosophy, turning it over in his 
mind whether he should acquaint his com- 
panion with his new resolve. But upon 
the whole, he deemed it best not to betray 
his secret, and said nothing. 

Quick as a flash, he had determined to 
try for the prize, — a munificent prize of 
five hundred francs oflFered by the magis- 
tracy for the best piece of wood-carving 
done by a boy under sixteen years of age. 
It had been the custom in the city for 
many years to hold these contests, — pre- 
sumably to develop and encourage that 
chaste art native to so many of these sons 
of the mountains. Sometimes, it was the 
head of a pilaster, or a piece of tracery 
designed for some public building or mon- 
ument; sometimes a panel for the doors 
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of a church, or a detail of a chancel screen, 
or any of the many things with which the 
people of the old world love to adorn 
their cities. Bernardo had never heard 
of such a thing. It was only the second 
time he had come to the city, and he was 
wholly unacquainted with its opportunities. 
News of what went on in the large cities 
found its way slowly into the little villages 
hidden among the mountains. 

This year the subject chosen was one 
peculiarly adapted to lure Bernardo. It 
was to be an altar-cross for the old cath- 
edral of Saint Pierre ; and, to his pious 
nature, the sacred task became at once a 
duty and an inspiration, which lost none 
of its fervor in spite of the fact that he 
was wholly untaught, and that there were 
obstacles and difficulties in his way. But 
he was strong in faith and determination, 
and he had already accomplished much 
by the aid of these virtues, so essential to 
success. He carefully read and memorized 
every detail of the conditions, in order to 
fail in nothing. He had done but little 
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to prepare himself for the great task, but 
the love he had always felt for the work 
now grew to be a passion. He was sure 
that if he once set his hands to the tools, 
he would accomplish something worthy 
of recognition. 

However, he would not speak of his 
purpose to any one, not even to Jean-Paul. 
He would work in secret, hope in secret, 
and if he succeeded, those he knew and 
loved should be made happy ; if not, — 
but that was an unreal possibility, — none 
should suffer disappointment but himself. 
Therefore as they travelled on, he made no 
further mention of the subject, so that 
Jean-Paul plumed himself on the fact that 
his sage advice had taken effect, and they 
went on discharging their commissions in 
perfect good-fellowship. 

But the nearer they drew to the heart 
of the ancient city, the harder it became 
for Bernardo to remain silent upon the 
topic that absorbed his thoughts. The yel- 
low placards were to be seen everywhere 
now, — on the street-lamp posts, on the 
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walls of dilapidated buildings, on the pillars 
of the bridge. It was as if with one voice 
the whole city bade him undertake the 
task. As they drove through the narrow 
streets, Bernardo caught glimpses, here and 
there, in the windows of quaint shops, of a 
great display of beautiful objects carved 
out of wood such as he had seen done by 
his father's hands. He made mental note 
of these places, that he might come alone 
to revisit them. "Perhaps," thought he, 
^* if I succeed, I may bring some of my 
work here for people to buy. Oh, if I 
could earn enough by it, so that Martin 
would have to work no more for us ! " 

That was his first ambition : to repay 
with loving duty the great debt they owed 
their adopted father. He could not quite 
realize the sum of five hundred francs, or 
how much it would do for them. It was 
almost inconceivable to one of his humble 
condition. But the prize-money was not of 
so much moment as the desire to excel, 
and to prove to Martin that the career he 
had chosen to follow was capable of re- 
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warding him generously for his labor. He 
knew that Martin was of a plodding and 
unimaginative turn of mind and would- 
have scant faith in what he considered a 
useless craft, fit only for women and priests, 
unless he were confronted with some sub- 
stantial evidence to the contrary. Hence 
the thought of the reward was but a means 
to a greater end in Bernardo's estimation. 
Indeed he lost sight of it completely, when 
once he had thrown himself heart and soul 
into the accomplishment of his work. 

He prayed in secret by night, and toiled 
secretly by day, until that evening when 
Laurette surprised him into a partial 
avowal. Then her faith in him proved 
a new impetus, a redoubling force to his 
energies. So the days passed for Bernardo, 
sometimes happily and hopefully, some- 
times anxiously, and the work he loved 
grew in beauty and strength to completion. 
As long as the pleasant days lasted, he sought 
his retreat in the woods, and worked 
like one inspired, until the darkness drove 
him homeward, with his young brain full 
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of his ideal. No wonder he sat silent and 
thoughtful night after night, while Martin 
and Laurette chatted around the evening 
hearth. He was living in a world quite 
apart from them. For this is the penalty 
of genius, that its greatest thoughts are 
born and bred in isolation. 
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ilHE time came on apace 
when Bernardo's secret 
was to be made known. 
As each day drew to a 
]) close, and he saw his cher- 
ished object nearing completion, he began 
to be assailed by those dreadful moments 
of alternating hope and doubt, ecstasy and 
despair. Sometimes, when he had worked 
diligently, and the labor of his untaught 
hands had crudely but very nearly attained 
the high mark of his ideal, he would feel 
like crying out in exultation, as he walked 
home through the silent woods. Then his 
fiiture appeared before him radiant, joyful, 
and full of glory, like the dazzling sunset 
scenes he and Laurette so often watched on 
the snow-capped mountains, and life's way 
seemed a happy and easy path to tread. 

But if, on the other hand, his fingers had 
refused to follow the dictates of his inspira- 
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tion, and the work lagged, he would fall 
upon his knees before the unfinished cross 
and pray for courage. His desire was so 
strong, his powers so feeble ! He felt that 
he must seek help to uphold his faith and 
perseverance. And where but at the foot 
of that most sacred emblem ? What if it 
was fashioned of rude wood, and bore only 
the imperfect traces of a boyish conception ! 
To Bernardo, it was the symbol to which 
all his early faith had clung, and it was a 
holy thing. 

Far into the night he would toss and 
think upon his burning pillow, trying in 
vain to face the possibility of failure. How 
could he ever go back to the old life of 
dreaming without hope or purpose, relin- 
quish all his visions of those days to come 
in which he had seen himself and those he 
loved made happy ? It could not be. He 
must not fail. 

Bernardo, possessed of that inner, mys- 
terious fire which is called genius, had also 
the elasticity of mood which accompanies 
high-strung, sensitive natures. He c5uld 
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not long remain despondent, though at 
such times he sounded the profoundest 
depths of misery to which the youthful 
mind can attain. When the morning 
broke out again over the mountains, Ber- 
nardo was again keenly and hopefully alive. 
With the coming of a new day, bringing 
fresh promises of success, all the misgivings 
of the night vanished like the mists in the 
valley. 

But now, the late, cold November days 
were come, and he was forced to abandon 
his seclusion of the woods. He worked 
almost as well at home, for Martin was 
gone all the day, and Laurette respected 
his aspirations too much to intrude upon 
his privacy. She busied herself with the 
innumerable small duties of the household, 
purposely to leave him in retirement, 
only watching eagerly for a look from 
him to assure her that he was still happy 
in his great secret. If she detected any 
signs of discouragement, she made no men- 
tion of it, but tried by some silent act to 
convince him of her faith in him, and this 
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rarely failed to bring the needed restora- 
tive to his brave young nature. 

At last the great day drew near, and yet 
the work upon the cross was not finished. 
Bernardo had done the very best his scant 
knowledge and passionate art were capable 
of doing ; but he could not bring himself 
to call it perfect. He labored unceasingly 
now, with a sort of desperate ardor, himself 
in a state of feverish excitement. He had 
determined not to submit his cross until he 
had done his utmost, and he strove vainly 
to reach that unattainable degree of excel- 
lence he had conceived. That, he was 
too young to know, is a consummation 
no human soul has ever achieved. He 
strained every fibre, delayed the fatal mo- 
ment, in the intensity of his desire. The 
last hours sped with fearful rapidity. The 
day of the decision dawned. 

He could not start for the city as early 
as he had hoped. He must wait until 
Martin had left the house ; and, by some 
strange interference of chance, the gardener 
was delayed until long after daylight. Ber- 
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nardo was a good traveller. He knew the 
road well. Even with the loss of an hour 
or two, he felt sure he could make the 
distance. It was an all day's journey on 
foot, and he must go alone. No one must 
guess his errand. 

Max was to remain at home this time, to 
guard Laurette until Martin's return from 
the villa, and the little girl was to ac- 
count to him for Bernardo's absence that 
night. She would simply say that he had 
gone to the city, but for what purpose, 
she did not know ; which was quite true. 
For though she knew that Dino had been 
occupied at some wonderful creation with 
his tools, she had no idea what the work 
was, or for what purpose he had taken it 
to the city. She felt sure, however, that 
whatever he did would be just and right, 
and had no fear lest Martin should think 
otherwise. 

She remained all day at home with Max. 

As Fate would have it, no one from the 

village dropped in to see her, which was 

unusual, as she had many friends in Sierne. 
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Among them were Mere Etienne and her 
boys, particularly Jean-Paul, who seldom 
allowed a day to pass without coming in to 
have a chat with Bernardo, and to steal ad- 
miring glances at the fair Laurette. For 
she was grown a comely maiden, so fair 
and delicate beside the buxom country 
lasses of his age that Jean-Paul was near 
to worshipping her, as he did the white 
Madonna in the old church at Sierne. 
Laurette always enjoyed his visits. He 
was such a wholesome, hearty lad, no one 
could help being fond of him. As the day 
wore on, and he did not appear, she fancied 
he might have gone with Dino. It was he 
who had taken Dino to the city that sum- 
mer day; but then again she remembered 
her brother had said he was going alone. 
She felt quite sure he had not taken Jean- 
Paul into his confidence. Jean was such a 
practical, everyday boy, he would never 
understand Dino's fanciful schemes. And 
she smiled with innocent pride at the 
thought that she knew more of Dino's 
secret than any one else. 
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She was not lonely, nevertheless. She 
was an active little body, and found duties 
enough in the small home to occupy her 
hands. Then, too, she had Max, who was 
such a comforting friend ! She could talk 
to him freely, as she often did, of the 
things that filled her gentle heart ; and 
he always seemed to understand her. 

It was nearly six o'clock. Laurette 
began to, make preparations for Martin's 
return. She replenished the hearth with a 
basketful of fagots, for it was Christmas 
eve, and the gardener would come back 
laden with mysterious little bundles bulg- 
ing out of all his pockets, as hungry as a 
wolf, after the long tramp and the necessary 
delay caused by his purchases in the vil- 
lage. She spread the table with particular 
care that night, thinking, with a sigh, how 
very strange it would seem to sit down 
without Dino. It was the first time they 
had been separated in their whole lives, 
and she could not quite chase away certain 
disquieting thoughts that flashed through 

her mind. What would he do alone in 
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that big, strange city ? Where would he 
spend the night ? Would he be successful, 
and return on the morrow with his bright 
happy smile, just as he had left her that 
morning ? 

As the darkness crept into the room, she 
experienced her first pang of regret. A 
vague feeling of unrest filled her mind 
now, a strange prescience of coming ill that 
sometimes invades over-sensitive natures. 
She threw her arms about the dog's neck 
for need of some friendly thing to cling to. 
" Oh, Max, do you think we shall want 
anything more to make us happy, when 
Dino comes home to tell us his great 
secret ? " 

Max signified, with many responsive 
thumps of his tail on the floor, that his 
happiness would be quite complete. It 
was from the strictest sense of duty to 
Laurette and obedience to Bernardo that 
he had refrained from following his young 
master in the morning. 

" But perhaps you already know," said 
she, eying him inquiringly. " You have 
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been with him so much. I am sure you 
must have seen his beautiful work, and 
that he has told you all about it." 

Here Max remained perfectly non-com- 
mittal. But when Laurette added, in a 
half dreamy, half questioning tone, " You 
cannot think he would fail to be successful 
in whatever he undertook ? " the big crea- 
ture rose and shook himself uneasily, as if 
the very thought were unbearable. 

" Ah, you think it cannot be, good dog ! 
That is just what Dino said, * That must 
never be ! ' What a brave courage must 
be his ! But that is just like him. If it 
were not for his fearlessness. Max, you and 
I would not be here in this happy little 
home to-night." 

The child was so absorbed in her audible 
reverie, that she took no account of the 
growing lateness, until she glanced at the 
candle and saw that it had burned very low. 
She rose and set a fresh one in the window. 
It was their custom, since that first night 
of their coming, to light the roadway for 
any belated traveller who might chance by. 
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Martin must have been detained. She 
never waited so long for him. The two 
white covers on the table stared at her 
blankly. The kettle on the fire was steam- 
ing itself low. The good meal of pota- 
toes baking on the ash-hearth were brown 
to a crisp. What could it mean ? 

She was just going to the door to look 
down the road, when the sound of approach- 
ing voices caused her to stop and listen. 
Some one laid hands on the latch, and 
Max sprang forward with a deep bark, but 
subsided immediately when he recognized 
the familiar voice of Jean-Paul. 

" Hush, Max," said he, in subdued tones, 
laying his hand on the animal's head. 
" We are only friends. Make way, let us 
in, there is no time to be lost." 

Laurette was now on the threshold, won- 
dering what had happened to make Jean- 
Paul look so white and frightened. It was 
black night outside. She could see nothing 
behind him but the faces of two or three 
men standing in a row, as if they were try- 
ing to conceal something. 
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« What is it ? " she cried. " Has any- 
thing happened to Dino ? " for he was just 
then uppermost in her mind. She tried to 
make her way past them. She had caught 
glimpses of a figure stretched out helpless 
upon something which two other village 
men were supporting. 

" No, no, Laurette, it is not Dino," said 
Jean-Paul, taking hold of her arm. His 
own hand trembled visibly and his lips 
were ashen, when he beheld her distress. 
" It is poor Martin. He is badly hurt ; 
but he still lives. Come, let us stand aside 
while the lads bring him in." 

Laurette covered her face with her hands, 
and sank down upon a seat. She did not 
see him, as they carried him in and laid 
him upon his bed. He was quite uncon- 
scious. His face was greatly altered, wear- 
ing that rigid pallor so nearly resembling 
death. The men made haste to administer 
such restoratives as were at their command, 
and worked over him with untiring energy. 
Poor Laurette was stunned and quite over- 
come, but only for a moment. As soon as 
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she realized the dreadful truth, she sum- 
moned all her courage and set herself to 
the task of bringing relief. She felt that 
irresistible desire to occupy herself with 
some duty that carried hope with it, and 
she no longer abandoned herself to help- 
less grief. 

" Where is Dino?" inquired Jean-Paul. 

" Dino ! " said Laurette, with sudden 
recollection. "Oh, he is a long distance off. 
He has gone to the city. I do not know 
where he is, or where to look for him ! " 
and her blue eyes sought his appealingly. 

" To the city," repeated Jean-Paul, 
thoughtfully. "Ah, I know! This is 
the eve of the Feast. He has gone to 
witness the awarding of the prize. I can 
find him. An apothecary must be fetched; 
I will do it, and bring Dino back at the 
same time. I will saddle the mules and 
ride off at once." 

" Oh, Jean, how good of you ! " cried 

Laurette. " I did not know what I should 

do without Dino. It is the first time he 

has ever been away from me when I have 
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needed him ! " and this time the tears could 
not be kept back. 

" Never fear, Laurette, there are plenty 
here to help you. The lads will attend to 
Martin. I will send the mother to you 
for the rest of the night, and I will have 
Dino here before daybreak. Do not lose 
heart, little one ! All will be well." 

Laurette felt much comforted with these 
cheering words. The boy left the house 
in great haste. It was easier for him to 
show his kindly feeling by starting out 
upon a frantic race after the apothecary — 
anything that demanded strenuous activity 
— than to express his sympathy in his own 
plain words. It was somewhat late to start 
out upon a ride of many leagues through 
heavy country roads; but he did not doubt 
that he could reach the city before the 
eleventh hour of the night, — the time ap- 
pointed by the magistrates for announcing 
the result of the competition and awarding 
the prize. The whole place would be astir, 
the people crowding together in the public 
square in front of the old court house. He 
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would go straight to the spot and call 
Bernardo's name aloud. It would be the 
only way of reaching him in the midst of 
that multitude. 

But in spite of his efforts and mad speed 
Jean-Paul reached the town long after the 
stroke of eleven. The great throng of 
people had not yet dispersed. It was quite 
useless for him to attempt crying out Ber- 
nardo's name aloud. The whole city re- 
sounded with a wild shout of triumph, — a 
tumultuous uproar that was deafening and 
drowned out every lesser sound. Its* 
echoes reached him before he had fully 
entered the city. Cries and acclamations 
sprang from every quarter, a§ if the news 
of the victor thrilled every fibre of that 
gray old town. Amid the confusion and 
the noise, his cry would be lost, for the 
burden of that mighty chorus was already, 
*' Bernardo ! Bernardo ! the peasant lad 
who has won the laurels and carried off the 
great prize of victory ! " 

Jean-Paul was almost confounded by the 

scene and sounds that greeted him. He 
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was greatly puzzled in his own mind as to 
how the thing had come about, and he relin- 
quished the useless task of finding Ber- 
nardo. He therefore bent his energies to 
the pursuit of an apothecary who could be 
induced to quit this scene of rejoicing and 
return with him on his mournful errand. 
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Chapter XIV 

HILE Martin lay in the lit- 
tle mountain hut at Sierne, 
slowly returning to con- 
sciousness and to a sense 
of his serious injuries, Bernardo, ignorant 
of the trouble at home, was hurrying with 
beating heart toward the still distant city. 
He began to fear lest he had taken a longer 
time to accomplish the journey than he had 
calculated. The day had been toilsome, and 
the roads heavy. A pelting southern rain 
had fallen the previous day, and walking was 
difficult. As evening came on, the clouds 
gathered and the night grew dark. He 
carried the precious cross in his arms, well 
shrouded in its covering of coarse linen 
cloth to shield it from view, and holding 
it close ; he knew, and felt its power. He 
minded none of the discomforts of the way, 
for the great hope and faith in his heart 
made him dead to all outward sensations. 
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When he reached the city limits, already 
bells were clanging and the streets had as- 
sumed a festive look. People were hurry- 
ing through them eager to secure a standing 
place in the big square before the court 
palace. The crowds increased as he pro- 
ceeded nearer the heart of the city ; he did 
not tarry to learn the hour. It was dark, 
and he knew it must be close on to six 
o'clock. He glided in and out among 
the masses, breathless and eager to reach 
his destination. Some curious eyes fol- 
lowed him, guessing the reason for his 
haste, and sending a few good-natured jests 
after him for his tardiness. But he paid 
no heed to them. He soon came to the 
gateway of the palace court. A guard 
stood by, and levelled his bayonet across, 
barring the way, as Dino was going to pass 
through. 

"No entrance, polisson!^' he called out 
in stentorian voice. 

" Is this not the right place ? " inquired 
Bernardo, hastily. " I have brought a 
piece for the competition." 
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" The place is right, my rustic, but the 
hour is wrong. The contest closed at 
six o'clock, and it is now a quarter hour 
past." 

Bernardo looked at him in stupefied 
dismay. " Will they not let me in, then ? 
I have walked from Sierne. I could not 
reach the city sooner. It is a good many 
leagues off." 

" Listen to the oyster-plant ! " laughed 
the hard-hearted sentinel. " I tell you 
the hour was six, and it is past. You 
could not enter if you brought sixty pieces 
to the competition." 

But Bernardo was terribly in earnest. 
" If you please, I must pass. Let me only 
seek one of the councillors. I am sure 
they will not forbid me." 

"The councillors are at this moment 

busy deciding the matter. Perhaps • the 

thing is already done, and some swain 

has got the prize who did not fall asleep 

upon his errand. They'll make a merry 

spectacle of you, if you attempt to break 

the regulations." 
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Bernardo's heart sank with a sickening 
dread. Was everything lost? Must he 
relinquish all hope, now, on the very 
brink of fulfilment ? A look of unspeak- 
able anguish came into his great eyes as 
he fixed them intently upon the guard. 
" Is there nothing I can do to gain ad- 
mittance ? " 

The man shook his head emphatically. 
"Aye, and what of it!" he said in a tone 
which was meant to be consolatory. " You 
need not rub the onion to your eye ; you 
are not the only one who will have his 
nose turned the wrong way. Nearly a 
hundred lads have passed in to-day to 
leave their crosses, but only one will come 
out grinning. It is no use to fret and 
make yourself bad blood over a little 
disappointment like that. Try your luck 
another year." 

But the boy seemed rooted to the spot. 
He could not even then admit the fatal 
truth. How could he have been so ill- 
starred as to throw away all his chances 

by a miserable delay of a quarter of an 
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hour ! Oh, would that he had not stopped 
on his way to eat or rest, but had dropped, 
faint and exhausted, within the gates three 
minutes before the fatal hour! He stood 
there, the picture of wretchedness, un- 
willing to resign himself to his cruel fate, 
and yet feeling utterly helpless before it. 

The guardsman could not comprehend 
Bernardo's state of mind. He was a gruff, 
ignorant creature, who doubtless had never 
been stirred with any of the consuming 
desires of young genius. What could he 
know of the boy's emotions, of the long 
cherished hope, the vision of triumph and 
success that were banished by his blunt 
refusal ? 

" Bah ! " exclaimed the man, snapping 
his fat fingers in Bernardo's grief-stricken 
face. " You need not look so blue. Come 
again another Christmas eve, and start the 
week before. Perhaps you will meet with 
better luck." 

"Next year," said Bernardo, with a 

groan, " I shall be over-age and not 

allowed to enter the competition at all," 
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and the tears he had been struggling to 
keep back rose to his eyes in spite of him. 

" Worse luck, then ! " rejoined the sen- 
tinel, who was beginning to feel a vague 
sympathy with the boy. 

Bernardo was reluctantly turning away, 
when he felt some one at his elbow. He 
looked round and saw a tall, imposing 
figure, arrayed in wig and black cloth gown, 
standing near and gazing down at him 
with curious interest. In his perplexity, 
he had not noticed the guard's official 
salute as the black-robed personage ap- 
proached. But even if he had noticed it, 
how could he have guessed that this was 
the renowned Maitre Chardon, the Chief 
Councillor and Judge, perhaps the only 
person in the province who could help 
his almost lost cause ? The very angels 
must have detained him for Bernardo's 
sake, for he, too, was late, and was hurry- 
ing, long after the appointed hour, toward 
the magistracy, where he was eagerly 
awaited by the eleven other judges in 

order to reach the final decision. But 
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something he had caught in Bernardo's 
look and words arrested him, and he 
paused to. hear the end. 

" Let the boy enter," commanded he. 
And immediately the salute was repeated 
by the guard, and the bayonet withdrawn 
to clear the gateway. The high magistrate 
laid a hand on Bernardo's shoulder. The 
boy stood a second bewildered, struck by 
the powerful presence. 

" Come with me, lad," he said. " I, too, 
have been delayed; -We will plead for each 
other." 

The blood rushed to Bernardo's whit- 
ened cheek. He raised his eyes to meet 
those of his benefactor. It was a grave 
face he saw, and the eyes he looked into 
were keen and piercing, but about the 
strong, set mouth there lurked an expres- 
sion of infinite benevolence. 

" Oh, sir ! " cried Bernardo, in ecstasy, 
" I knew I could not fail. Heaven must 
have sent you ! " 

Together they crossed the courtyard and 

ascended a low flight of steps, then disap- 
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peared behind the huge doors of the old 
Palace of Justice. 

For one second the guard forgot to keep 
his watch, gazing at them in dumb amaze- 
ment. When he recovered from his sur- 
prise, and faced about to his post, he struck 
the end of his bayonet to the earth and 
exclaimed : 

" Behold ! I have this day witnessed a 
miracle." 

It was some time before Bernardo 
emerged from the palace, empty-handed. 
He made his way swiftly out of the still 
gathering crowds. He longed to be alone. 
He was cold, hungry, and exceedingly 
weary, if he had stopped to realize these 
sensations ; but his mind was too much 
agitated to give heed to any physical con- 
ditions. There were four hours to wait 
before the decision would be made public. 
He must occupy himself with something 
that had activity in it, during that intermin- 
able period, in order to stem the wild cur- 
rent of his thoughts. His life beyond that 

time seemed to have come to a standstill, 
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and he could shape for it no definite ideas. 
His whole being hung upon the probable 
issue of this, the greatest event of his life. 
He rehearsed it over and over again, but 
could not get beyond it, and his brain was 
on fire. He could do nothing but walk, 
walk, incessantly, his tired feet obeying 
mechanically the furious command of an 
overwrought mind. 

At last, he was forced to stop. Those 
weary members would support him no 
longer. Suddenly the thought struck him 
that he had been using up his strength to 
no purpose. And there was the long tramp 
back to Sierne, for he could never wait 
till morning to start off. Martin and 
Laurette must know first, if all went well 
with him. He dropped down under the 
portico of a darkened building. The light 
of a neighboring street lamp threw his re- 
fuge corner more into the shadow. Here 
he could rest a while, unseen. The mo- 
ment his body touched the floor, a numb- 
ness pervaded his whole frame, and a 
drowsy sense of ease followed. He drew 
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his cloak about him, and laid his head 
against a stone pillar. Almost immedi- 
ately, his eyelids closed and he slept. 

Nature had come to his rescue. That 
long, long wait which he dreaded was tided 
over as one moment, by sweet unconscious- 
ness, — the deep, healing sleep of a weary, 
but healthy young body. 
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Chapter XV 

iEN Bernardo awoke, the 
bells of the city were 
chiming the eleventh hour. 
Dazed at first by his unac- 
customed surroundings, it 
took him a moment to realize what had 
taken place. He straightened up and 
rubbed his eyes, counting each stroke as 
it pealed from one tower-steeple after an- 
other. Had he really slept the time away ? 
There was no doubt of it. He sprang to 
his feet, and the next instant he was hurry- 
ing back to the magistracy. There was 
no more time for conjecture now; with all 
the speed he was capable of, he could hardly 
reach the gates in less than twenty minutes. 
Fortunately for Bernardo, the crowds, upon 
such occasions, are far more punctual than 
the performers. Many persons had not 
thought it too much to come several hours 
in advance in order to secure a good place 
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of hearing. He arrived just in time to see 
the heavy portals of the palace swing back, 
and the twelve councillors, all in their wigs 
and gowns, step out upon the portico. 

Bernardo had made his way with dif- 
ficulty through the masses that were press- 
ing forward to get admission within the 
court. He found a retired corner just on 
the outer edge of the grating from which 
he could both see and hear, and yet es- 
cape when the great moment was over. 
Poor child, his secret was such a vital 
thing to him ! It seemed as if every eye 
in that great throng must have singled 
him out and guessed the truth. He felt 
he could never meet those eager, expectant 
faces, however it might be for him. To 
the sensitive, modest nature of true genius, 
publicity is intolerable, and just at that mo- 
ment, the thought of victory seemed to him 
almost as appalling as defeat. 

But now one of the twelve judges 

stepped forward and addressed the eager 

multitude. Bernardo's head swam ; his 

breath forsook him. It was some time be- 
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fore he recognized the speaker as being 
the same stately figure who had come to 
his aid a few hours ago. As the words 
fell upon the boy's ears, they seemed, to 
his whirling brain, utterly meaningless, hav- 
ing no bearing upon the real subject. 

It was the usual long preliminary speech, 
calculated to raise the expectation of the 
listeners to its highest pitch. The coun- 
cillor spoke of that most noble aspiration — 
the desire to excel — which had prompted 
so many youths of the province to enter 
this contest. He dwelt at length on the 
merit of every piece of work submitted, 
and went so far as to assert that the spec- 
imens of art from lads under sixteen vears 
of age which had come before the notice 
of the judges that day evinced greater 
promise than ever before of the native skill 
for which the craftsmen of those mountain- 
ous regions are deservedly famous. At 
length the discourse narrowed down to the 
mention of the one competitor who had 
carried off the yearly prize. There was a 

pause, which seemed interminable to the 
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expectant audience. Then the speaker 
turned aside and took from an attendant 
an altar-cross of wood, beautifully and 
richly carved, and raised it before the star- 
ing crowd. 

It was not Bernardo's cross. 

The speaker uttered a name which 
sounded strange to Bernardo's ear. 

In the shouting and wild confusion that 
followed, the boy had time to recover from 
the first rude blow. His reason staggered; 
a mist obscured his vision. He clutched 
the iron railing to keep himself from falling 
to the earth. But no one saw his anguish. 
In a moment it was past, coming and 
going with the swiftness of a lightning 
flash. He pressed to the front now, with 
the rest; something deep down in his 
heart told him that all was not yet lost. 
The faith that had borne him thus far 
could not be crushed by the single word 
" failure." 

There was a lull in the cheering of the 
crowd; the Chief Councillor was still stand- 
ing before the people, waving his hands 
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with a commanding gesture to compel 
attention. At last the noise subsided, and 
his great voice was heard above the din. 

" Hold ! '* he cried, " there is still one 
other, not a competitor, whose work must 
be seen and rewarded." 

Every voice was hushed ; every ear was 
strained to listen. The magistrate now 
advanced to the edge of the low arcade and 
searched the assemblage with his keen eyes. 
They rested presently upon a slender, boy- 
ish figure, with pale face and dark dilated 
eyes, that met his almost instantly, as if in 
response to some quick, unseen afl[inity, 
" Bernardo of Sierne, come forth ! *' 

The words, deep and sonorous, rang out 
upon the night. The boy leaped from his 
place in the crowd, forgetting all his pre- 
vious fears, to obey the summons. All 
eyes were at once directed toward him, but 
he felt them not. He was conscious of 
nothing but the thrill of joy that set his 
whole frame quivering and sent the red 
blood coursing through his veins to dye his 

pale cheeks. 
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" Bernardo," said the councillor, laying 
his hand upon the b-^y's shoulder, " thou 
hast won more than the prize. Thy work- 
manship is not the product of ambitious 
youth ; it bears the stamp of genius. There- 
fore to thee have the magistrates of the 
city awarded this day treble the customary 
prize-money, in recognition of thy worth. 
Thou must be taught and perfected in 
thy art, that hereafter the works of thy 
hands may be a glory to thy country- 



men." 



He raised another cross before the peo- 
ple. This time it was Bernardo's, a won- 
drous portrayal of the Crucifixion, simple, 
pathetic, thrilling ; and a hush of wonder 
fell upon the assembled spectators as they 
gazed in silent awe at Bernardo's master- 
piece. 

It was, indeed, the conception of an art- 
ist-soul, rude and simple in its execution, 
but of such noble inspiration, truth, and 
pathetic beauty that it stirred the hearts 
of the beholders with a divine reverence. 

Tears rose to the eyes of men and women 
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as they looked. The next instant, the 
marvellous spell was broken. A wild cry 
of triumph broke from every lip. The 
shouts and acclamations rent the veil of 
night. The name " Bernardo ! Bernardo ! " 
was caught up and carried from mouth to 
mouth. In a moment, every street rang 
with its echo ; the city lights seemed to 
burn brighter, the bells to clang more mer- 
rily. All the world was rejoicing on this 
Christmas eve with the young hero whose 
pure and pious nature had unconsciously 
been wrought into every line and fibre of 
his holy task. 

It was at that supreme moment that 
Jean-Paul reached the clamoring city ; 
but Bernardo was nowhere to be found, 
though his name and fame filled the air. 
He had disappeared behind the doors of 
the court palace with the twelve judges, 
and later secretly made his exit from the 
town. He did not suspect that he was 
being sought by his comrade. His chief 
thought now was, " I will be the first to 
tell them." In his eager desire to reach 
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home before morning, he gathered new zest 
to his young strength. He sped swiftly 
upon the open country road, scarcely feel- 
ing the earth beneath his feet. He was 
glad to escape from the noisy, brilliant city, 
after the tumultuous emotions of that long, 
long day. He yearned to be alone with 
his joy, and to feel the soft, benignant calm 
of night steal over him. As he travelled 
on, he turned his eyes upward to the stars 
throbbing in the heavens, and in that earn- 
est look his young soul ascended in humble 
gratitude for the help that had guided him 
in his task. 

His heart was full of the happiness he 
was carrying to those other two whom he 
loved. He pictured to himself the whole 
scene of his return, — Martin's look of 
astonishment on hearing what he had done ; 
Laurette's cry of joy, her eager questions, 
and her words of praise, worth more to 
him still than all the plaudits of that 
clamorous throng. Oh, the minutes and 
the seconds were interminable ! It seemed 
a thousand years till he reached that quiet, 
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unsuspecting fireside ; and his steps quick- 
ened with every new thought of home. 

When morning dawned in the old city, 
every one had learned the story of Ber- 
nardo's victory : how he had brought his 
great work to the hall of the magistrates 
only a few minutes after the appointed 
hour, and been refused admittance ; how 
all the pleading and insistance of the Chief 
Councillor had had no power to move the 
eleven judges. They could not break the 
regulation and allow any piece to enter the 
contest after the stated hour. The rules 
in those matters were stringent. An ex- 
ception to them had never been made in all 
the annals of the city's history. Bernardo's 
patron, who with keener insight had guessed 
that this boy's production would be worth 
looking into, did not even then despair, 
but bided his time. The different speci- 
mens of workmanship were examined and 
discussed. The judgment was finally 
passed, and the city's prize of five hundred 
francs in gold awarded to a youth of fair 
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and promising talent, whose work had been 
commended once or twice before. When 
the decision was declared unalterable, Ber- 
nardo's cross was uncovered. 

The twelve men looked upon it and 
marvelled. It was not possible that such 
truth and power could come from unskilled, 
boyish hands. Here was the achievement 
of a master, indeed ! So far was it beyond 
the attempts of the other youthful compet- 
itors, that it would have been a sacrilege to 
judge it side by side with theirs. With 
one accord, the councillors determined to 
reward Bernardo with a special gift from 
the city. Such genius could not go un- 
recognized by a people who honor their 
country and look to the worth of its sons 
to promote its artistic glory. 

Thus it came about that the young Ber- 
nardo began the career he loved, achieving 
greatness in his art, not only because his 
heart and soul were bound up in it, but 
because that art was fostered and actuated 
by a noble, unselfish motive. He had 

.craved success not that his ambition alone 
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might be satisfied, but that those he loved 
best might be made happier through the 
labor of his hands. For Bernardo's soul 
was strong and immaculate, like the pure 
white flower that grows atop his snow-clad 
Alps. The storm and the blast cannot 
kill it; far above the tempest, it rears its 
head, and looks up to perpetual light. 
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Chapter XVI 

SLL this time there was a 
' heavy trouble hanging 
5 over the little mountain 
* home toward which Ber- 
» nardo was bending all his 
energies. Martin lay very ill. All night 
the brave fellows who had helped to rescue 
him kept a constant watch over him, to- 
gether with Mere Etienne, until Jean-Paul 
should return with the needed medical aid. 
Laurette could not be induced to take any 
rest. She hung over the stricken man with 
pitiful soHcitude. Her heart was very 
heavy as she watched the white, impassive 
face with no sign of life or recognition in it. 
How she longed for Bernardo ! How she 
wished he had never left her side ! The 
strange, mysterious secret that had absorbed 
all her interest seemed but a small and 
trivial thing in the face of this sudden 
misfortune. It was several hours before 
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Martin regained consciousness, and when 
he did, there came also the fear that he 
should never again be able to rise from 
his bed. Jean-Paul related to Laurette 
how the thing had occurred, the perilous 
fall from the high bridge of the Arve. 

Martin was hurrying from the villa, cer- 
tain of a merry greeting from his little 
family on this the eve of the great Feast. 
His pockets were well stocked with coins. 
He was to stop in the village to make some 
wonderful purchases for their surprise and 
delight on the morrow, — the cornucopia of 
dainty berlingots Laurette revelled in, the 
bright red wool scarf he had coveted for 
Bernardo ; just the simple kindly thought 
that springs up in the hearts of all men at 
that blessed season. The thought of dan- 
ger was never more remote from his mind. 
But the night was dark, and the flickering 
light cast by the bridge lamps was very 
dim. He heard the signal for the swinging 
of the bridge ; he ran, and tried to leap 
while it was turning. His foot struck 

against a stone loosened from the masonry, 
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zr,d he il^zced- Dow:i, i^wr: rhe prscip- 
zzvm rocks he "jfis h.'::ried, ilniost into the 
f.xrr^lr.z rxptis ! The shsck had smnaed 
all h:3 serLsibilires, so thit those who res- 

To's-iri the eorlv hours of the moming, 
Martin opened his eyes and stared about 
him in vague, srapetied wonder. 

**What has happened?" he asked in a 
whisper, and then a sudden, vivid recollec- 
tion of his frightful experience flashed be- 
fore his mind. In spite of the long lapse 
into insensibility, his brain was unclouded, 
and he realized his condition almost in- 
stantly. "Ah, mv children," he said 
faintly, " I fear my days of usefulness are 
ended. What a wretched fate is mine! — 
to be stricken thus when my life's task is 
but just begun." 

Laurette uttered a low cry and bent close 

to him when, at last, the dear familiar voice 

had broken the long silence. " Dearest 

father!" she said, "do not grieve. We 

are strong and young; we will care for you 

and bring you back to health ! " 
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A look of unspeakable suffering stole 
into the sick man's face as he sought in 
vain to raise his arm and embrace her. 
" Ah, that terrible numbness ! "he moaned. 
" You see, I am bound hand and foot by a 
leaden weight; I cannot lift a finger to 
touch your face ! " 

She laid her soft round cheek against 
his, and stroked it tenderly. "We will 
be hands and feet to you, Dino and I, and 
we — " but she checked herself, seeing the 
look of inquiry that came into his eyes as 
he searched the dimly lighted room. 

" But where is Dino ? " he sighed. 

" Dino will soon return. He has gone 
to the city." 

" Ah," rejoined Martin, " to fetch one 
of those wretched medical men. I have 
never stood in need of one before. It is 
hard, hard ! He will want all our little 
store of savings, and perhaps the hut too, if 
I last long enough ; and what will there be 
left for you, my dears, when that is gone ? " 

" That will never, never be ! Dino will 
work for you ; it is his whole heart's wish." 
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" I know, I know, the lad is kind of 
heart and generous ; but it were better not 
to live than be a burden on young lives." 

" Hush, dearest and kindest friend ! 
Have we not been a burden to you ? " 

" A burden sweet to bear, and lightened 
into joy by your love," said Martin. 

" Then, so shall it be with us. Dino is 
very clever; he will take care of us always. 
He has said so." 

" Dino is a brave and noble lad. I only 
wish I could have made of him a better 
gardener than myself," said Martin, re- 
gretfully. " But he has the wit to excel 
in all he does." His eyes turned wistfully 
toward the door. " Bernardo, Bernardo !" 
he murmured, and lapsed again into a 
prolonged sleep. 

It was almost noon of that day when 

Bernardo came in sight of the little hut 

still wrapped in the gray veil of mist that 

had not yet lifted from the valley. His 

heart throbbed more and more violently 

as he neared the spot and wondered how 
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he should break the startling news to them. 
Laurette was in a measure prepared. But 
Martin, who in a whole life's toil had not 
amassed one tenth the sum he, Bernardo, 
had gained in a day, — what would he say ? 
How should he believe his eyes when 
the prize-money, a bewildering heap of 
glittering gold, lay spread before him ! He 
would first tell Laurette. She would be 
about, just returned from the mass. Yes, 
he thought he distinguished her slender 
figure moving within as he approached. 
It was Laurette. She had watched his 
coming from the window, and was now 
at the threshold to receive him. 

Dino's joy suflFered a sudden shock 
when he saw her stricken face, tearful and 
worn with the night's watching. 

" Laurette ! " he cried, "what is it ? What 
has happened to make you look so sad ? " 

"Oh, Dino, so much that you must 
hear ! " and she nestled in his arms like 
a bird at rest from the storm, with a 
feeling of great comfort and security. " It 
is so good to have you back," she sobbed, 
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" I cannot begin to tell you all till I have 
wept a little." 

" Then will I tell you something, dear, 
to dry your tears and chase away all your 
trouble. Laurette, listen to me." He 
brought his head close down to hers. 
" Look up, my own, and smile at me. It 
will be my best reward, though I have 
won a prize. I have brought home much 
gold. We three shall never be in want. 
We shall always be happy." His own 
eyes grew dim ; but his were the tears of 
a long pent-up emotion of joy. 

Laurette glanced up at him in bewilder- 
ment. " Oh, Dino, what are you saying?" 
It seemed so incredible, so unreal, her 
mind could not compass the meaning of 
his words. " What do you mean ? " she 
asked, trembling violently. 

" I mean, Laurette, that my cross has 
been chosen for the high altar of Saint 
Pierre. The people in the city are all 
talking of it. They say it is very beautiful 
and great. I do not know if it is ; but I 
know I loved it ! " 
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" Oh, I am sure it is, dear, dear Dino ! " 
she cried, clinging to him and smiling 
through her grief. " I knew you would 
make it so ! '* 

"Some day you shall look upon it, 
Laurette, you and Martin, and then you 
shall tell me truly what you think of it." 

He tried to soothe her agitation, for 
now her tears and sobs came fast. She 
was thinking that perhaps, perhaps Martin 
would never see it. " See, my Laurette, it 
is no dream," he said coaxingly, holding up 
the leathern bag that contained his treasure. 
" I have brought home a fortune ! " 

" I knew you would do something to 
save us, Dino, my own brave Dino ! " she 
cried. 

They went in and closed the door, and 

she related to him all that had occurred 

in his absence, — how she had longed for 

him through the long night ; how Martin 

had been brought home after the terrible 

accident, and how they had hung over 

him, every moment fearing for his life; 

how at length he had opened his eyes 
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cf" -IT Wis X rcTT atrertencc ro him. He 
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the one couli nor cu:re txmish the other. 
He srood ar rhe beisiie wirh bowed head, 
and a feeling of ereat thankfulness over- 
whelmed him, not onlv because Martin 
still lived, but because the hand of an All 
Wise Providence had given him the pre- 
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cious means of bringing relief when their 
beloved friend and benefactor stood in 
greatest need. 

The first thing Martin saw when he 
opened his eyes again was that bright 
young face bending over him. Such a 
look of loving compassion mingled with 
the cheeriness of youth and strong hope 
could not but act as a vivifying influence 
upon the stricken man. 

" Ah, my lad, you are come at last," he 
said, smiling faintly. 

" Yes, I am come to you with glad news," 
said Bernardo. " News that will set your 
heart at peace." 

"It is good to hear you say it, lad, and 
to see you so strong and brave in the face 
of misfortune. You will have need of all 
your courage to bear the heavy burden 
fallen to you." 

" Do not speak of that, kindest and best 
of friends, it is but my dearest privilege. 
Have I not said so a hundred times, that I 
would labor for you and Laurette ? Now 

the way is clear. I have been blessed. 
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You shal! never have a need or a wish 

The gardener looked at Bernardo won> 
denngly. " Thou speakest like one in a 
dream, child ; or is it my own poor brain 
wandering? This fall has sadly broken 
me/' He could not understand. He was 
too wearv to make the effort. His evelids 
droop>ed, and Bernardo judged he had said 
enough. 

" Rest now in the assurance that all 
will be well," said he. " I will explain 
everything when you are strong again." 

Martin seemed satisfied. A sigh of 
relief left his lips, and he fell once more 
into the deep repose which was the best 
restorative for his shattered nerves. 

It was a memorable Christmas for them 
all, so strangely intermingled with sorrow 
and gladness, so fraught with misfortune 
and blessing. The two children were at 
a loss to understand it. They talked of 
it for many days following, each relat- 
ing to the other all the details and inci- 
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dents of his own experience, and never 
wearying of the recital. But to Martin, 
when he came to know fully what that day 
had brought him, it counted as the most 
precious day of his life. True, it had 
brought him calamity, but that calamity 
came hand in hand with a great consola- 
tory blessing. It gave him the unfailing 
proof of the love and loyalty of two young 
hearts whom Heaven, in its mercy, had 
cast in his way. He had reckoned on 
their gratitude and affection ; but he had 
never dreamed it would fall to their lot to 
minister to him through a long and help- 
less infirmity. 

How often, in the years that followed, 
did he recall that first night of their coming 
to his solitary dwelling ; how often did he 
bless the blind, unreasoning impulse that 
drove him out in search of them ! What 
would his life have been without them, — 
that hard, narrow, unloving life, but grown 
harder, more narrow and unloving with the 
years ? He had forgotten that life now ; 

or if he thought of it at all, it was only 
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T*',:!?: 'iar »-»t£t rnfuencc had wrou^t. 

** Ir-.v, ne sa::: to mnise-t, me on.v 
things '•ort'; stHving for in all this vast 
«or!d arc crjLrirv and love. Armed with 
these vrrrues, a rran hath great power over 
e*/;!. For the power of love is like the 
mysterious sunlight that comes stealing over 
the world at mom, — so silent, so gende 
in its touch that it may rest upon a litde 
child asleep on its mother's bosom and not 
waken it* And yet that force is the strong- 
est in nature, — the power that creates life 
in all things, and warms the tenderest blos- 
som, and rears the mightiest oak.' The 
places where it does not fall are barren and 
desolate." 
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Chapter XVII 

N the course of years, Mar- 
tin recovered from his in- 
juries and regained health, 
— not altogether the ro- 
bust and active strength 
of his former self, but sufficient to enable 
him to take a lively interest in the affairs 
of his now important household. For 
in these latter days, this little family stood 
a power in the village. The modest hut 
was transformed into a pretty villa by the 
young Bernardo's efforts and successes in 
his new career. So that when Martin 
grew strong enough to listen calmly to the 
thrilling account of Bernardo's fortunes, 
he had quite relinquished his old ambition 
of making a gardener of him. The trade 
was a noble one, he still upheld, but Dino 
was destined to greater things. It was all 
a miracle and a mystery which he could 
not understand, therefore he resigned him- 
self to it without question. 
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Bernardo's prize-money had saved them 
from utter ruin. With it Martin had been 
cared for and nursed back to life, and all 
his needs and comforts supplied. The 
modest hopes and ambitions he had cher- 
ished and striven for were his all at once, 
as by some magic spell. He was never 
again called upon, or able to pursue the 
old familiar tasks ; but, with the aid of a 
stout walking-stick, or leaning upon the 
arm of one of his adopted children, he 
could still stroll about their own garden, 
raising a drooping branch here, or ' fasten- 
ing a vine there, and experiencing that 
security from, and independence of the 
busy world which come of being sur- 
rounded with loving care in old age. For 
the fleeting years, which were bringing to 
the two young people stronger youth and 
broader life, were bringing to him gray 
hairs and infirmities. 

Bernardo was placed under masters who 
directed his genius and perfected his art. 
He became a sculptor, and soon achieved 
fame and honor in his country. His 
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works were always chaste and beautiful, 
and were sought by many lovers of art 
from all parts of Europe. A few of his 
best works still adorn some of the churches 
and palaces of Southern France; but the 
one thing which I think the people in that 
old city in Savoy hold most dear is the 
carved wooden cross tabernacled in the 
sanctuary of Saint Pierre. Darkened and 
worn with the years, it still challenges ad- 
miration by its simple and majestic beauty. 
And the recollection that it is the product 
of a youthful inspiration appeals the more 
to the beholder. For it is nearly always 
the first conception of an artistic soul that 
bears the strongest evidence of greatness. 

It was a happy day for Bernardo when 
his cross was erected on the high altar of 
Saint Pierre. Not only because the crowds 
had gathered from all parts of the province 
and proclaimed his name in triumph every- 
where, not only because he was greeted 
and welcomed and admitted to an exalted 
place during the ceremony, but because 
Laurette and Martin and the few friends 
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he loved were there to witness and share 
his happiness. 

When they returned that night, the gar- 
dener sat in his chair and contemplated the 
boy a long time in silent wonder. 

'* And to think thou art not one whit 
changed, Bernardo ! " he said at length, 
'^ that thou art the same gende, modest lad 
in spite of thy noble repute." 

The boy broke out in merry laughter. 
" Why should I be changed," he said, " ex- 
cept to be happier and more hopeful in the 
thought of- repaying you the great debt we 
owe you ? " 

"My loved ones," cried Martin, draw- 
ing both young heads close to him, "the 
debt is all on my side now: but you have 
taught me that gratitude is sweet." 
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EPILOGUE 

ANY years did these three 
\ dwell together in peace 
,y and contentment, each 
f year bringing new joys 
and new hopes to the 
two younger lives and adding blessings to 
the older one. In time, of course, the-feir 
Laurette and the brave Jean- Paul- were 
wedded, in the quaint, rustic fashion of the 
country, to the great delight of all inter- 
ested parties, especially of Martin, who 
found at last his opportunity of transmit- 
ting the maxims of his chosen philosophy 
to one of his own household, and thus 
making sure of one good gardener in the 
family ; for Jean-Paul had long since con- 
ceived a fondness for the dainty maiden, and 
pledged his love, receiving hers in return. 
It was pretty to follow their simple and art- 
less love-making. As Martin said, young 
hearts could no more help turning to each 
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Other than flowers blooming together in 
the same garden. He watched the growth 
of the sweet story — so old to those who 
look on, so new to those who experience 
it — and his mind reverted without bitter- 
ness to the glimpse he himself had had 
into that mystic kingdom, long, long ago. 

As for Bernardo, his heart was too full 
of his loving duty and his art to admit of 
any other emotions. His whole being was 
absorbed and enveloped by his beloved 
work. His energy, his spirit, and his en- 
thusiasm were indefatigable ; and before he 
had ceased to be a young man, he had 
achieved a renown and position among his 
fellow- artists that was enviable. 

Now and then Martin would expostulate 
mildly with him, deeming it strange that 
his young nature craved no other food than 
success. 

" Thou must not be unmindful of other 

blessings, lad, nor turn thy face away from 

the simpler and natural joys of life. The 

time will come when thy eyes will grow 

dim, as mine have done, and thy deft fingers 
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cramped and sritFened with age. Then, if 
thou hast not that other blessing, the love 
and closer companionship of some chosen 
one, which gift outlives all others, thou 
wilt look back upon thy youth with regret 
in spite of greatness." 

" Does love always bring blessings and 
happiness with it?" mused Bernardo. 

" Ah, I understand. Thou art thinking 
of my own sad story," replied the old man; 
" but, my lad, love, whether it be blissful 
or joyless, leaves its impress upon the soul. 
It is better to have felt the pain of it than 
to have passed it by unknowing; for love 
is fruitful ; it brings its harvest at one 
season or another, and often when we least 
expect it." 
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